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MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 





CHAPTER I. 

Her balmy mouth with rosy zlow 
‘Was imaged by the Love God’s bow 3 
With perfumed. teeth to pearly sow 

i ‘um 

Like foam-beds on a Soral tee, 
Her golden hair, with glossy sheen, 

Fell round her ies, rich and tree; 
With all the graceful beauty seen 

In flowers of the laburnum tyee, 

Upon a small, dashing stream, emptying in the 
river Reuch, upon the edge of the Black Forest, and 
within the Grand Duchy of Baden, stood a quaint 
stone mill, 

It was quaint from its moss-covered walls, ‘its 
closely tiled, squat roof, and from its great overshot 
water-wheel, the diameter of which was considerably 
greater than the height of the building to which it 
was attached. 

Nature had fashioned just the place for this mill. 
Over @ spur ‘of ‘the Schwarzwald (Black Forest) 
range came pouring & mountain torrent, in a fall of 
nearly a hundred feet, and the projector of the mill, 
who must have been something of an engineer, had 
contrived a very simple, safe and euré method of 
bringing just the quantity of water to his wheel re- 
quired, no matter whether the torrent were raging ir 
fullness or musically »falling in its) mid-summer 
qvietude. And the water did not fail: Far up in the 
mountains, taking their sustenance from melting 
snows and condensing clouds, were springs that 
never ceased their crystal tribute, So this mill was 
valuable. When other mills were forced to lie idle, 
either from want of wind or lack of water, the huge 
wheel under the cliff revolved obedient to its 
master’s will whenever there Wasa grist to be 


ground. 
The dwelling was also of stone, and stood upon a 





| THE MEETING IN THE FOREST.] 


shelf elevated above the mill, and was connected 
with the latter by a covered passage and a long 
flight of stone steps. The cot wus of two storeys, 
with a single pitch of tiled roof slanting towards the 
mill. 

This shelf, or plateau, with its substratum of solid 
rock, had become so deeply covered with the vege- 
table decay of ages that quite a garden was. afforded, 
beyond which the dense forest lifted its grim front on 
every hand, 

It so chanced that on a certain summer’s morning 
all the dwellers of the cot were standing bereath the 
low piazza that covered the entrance from the 
garden, 

This piazza had not been built for show or. orna- 
ment, but to protect the door and windows from the 
fury of the storms that often came sweeping down 
from the heights of the Schwarzwald. 

There were four persons in the group. 

Foremost stood Jacob Murdner, with his hand 
upon the bridle of a saddled mule. He was over 
fifty, rather short of stature, with broad, massive 
shoulders and a frame of great strength throughout. 
His head was large and covered with a thick matting 
of coarse red hair, but this size of head had nothing 
intellectual about it; it was the animal: part that 
swelled. The brow was low and retreating and the 
top of the skull, where phrenologists locate the 
higher moral faculties, was as flat as a brick. His 
red face had a shrewd, cunning look, aud also a 
sinister look. He could laugh and smile upon ex- 
traordinary occasions, but the usual expression of his 
heavy features was rather morose than otherwise, 
His eyes were of a purplish hue, small and sunken, 
and inclined to be restless. Whatever may have been 
his habit’ in other years, he had come now to look 
oe man squarely in the face when conversing with 

im, 

He was dressed in’ rather loosely-setting breeches 
of drab cloth, long blue stockings, with heavy shoes 
upon his feet, and upon his slioes and at his knees 
were bright silver buckles. His waistcoat of faded 
silk was broad-flapped, with deep pockets, and hi, 








upper coat was long and ample, with a double row 
of huge silver buttons. Upon his head he wore a 
three-cornered hat, after the fashion of gentlemen of 
the time, for Jacob was going to town, and though 
he held secrets of life very close within his own 
bosom, he was willing that people who beheld him 
should know that he was a man of means, 

The mi!l was a source of sure income, with its un- 
failing power, and then Jacob had been grasping and 
saving. 

It was whispered that he was not scrupulously 
honest in the matter of taking toll, but people who 
depended upon him for their meal could not well 
afford to make him angry. 

Had any one man been called upon to suffer the 
loss of the overplus of toll that went into the miller’s 
capacious bins he would undoubtedly have made a 
fuss, but as the unjust tax was distributed among 
handreds, the burden did not fall heavily upon any 
individual. 

By the side of Jacob stood Casper Murdner, his 
son, 

He was over twenty, taller than his father and al- 
most as stout of build. He would have been known 
for Jacob’s son. He had the same broad-based, low- 
topped red head, the small purple eyes, and the same 
general contour of features. His face was full as red 
as was his parent’s, and there was certainly room for 
suspicion that the juice of the wine helped toward the 
high colouring of the visage. 

At the present time Caspar’s garb—stookings, 
breeches, blouse and hat—was of light drab stuff, his 
work for the day being in the mill. 

Next stood a woman a little past the middle age, 
stout, plain-featured and homely, clad in a skirt and 
jacket of homespun woollen stuff. Her name was 
Fenella Deckritz, and she had been Jacob's house- 
keeper since the death of his wife. 

Lastly, framed in the doorway, like a gleam of 
bright, warm sunshine in a dark place, or like a 
transcendent gem gleaming amid desert sands, 
stood a girl of not more than twelve or thirteen 
years. 
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Her hair wag dark aad ‘glassy and wavy, swesping 


back from @ ‘fair and open brow,; her eyes were 
large and lustrous, and of that hue of golden vr re 
which is beautiful and attractive in any light; heer 


s ce was the very perfection of loveliness ; wod her app 


form, velight and graceful, was well fitted to bear 


line, 

Jacob said she was his child, but not many be- 
Reved him, though nobody could 
him, 

ivra time there has been silence in the group. 
Jacob had given his directions to his son and to 
Fenella, and he had then stood for a little while 


with his mead bowed, kicking ‘the pebbies RE 
feet 





B ae ae 


ds the girl in thediaar- 

way, end trieil toemile. 

“Come 'here, little one,” -he cried. 

She weut ‘to him, but not on. 60 ‘wage <i 
love, 

Thewilller stooped and kissed —? and then, west- | 
iug hig‘hand upon her head, he 

“ WheaJ come heme to-night, Pw Peuling, I wilting 
you a ;metey present, aod J—[—dthink—I shall have 
a story ¢o‘tell you. Now be a goodgirl, andyou 
may pl ayim the mill when Guqper can amethere deo | 
danger. ; 

And thenJaeob Muriiner mousite® ‘his mole, and 
rode awa: 

But Paceline did not care ‘to gofato the awh 
Caspar. 

She. wetdbe® Jacob uulfide was host 'to 
and them ‘idllowed the ‘housdkeqper auto 
kitchen, 

“ Fenda” @he said, after sitting for = ‘time ‘in’ 
thong htididhemse, ** I think you are wary good to 


me,” 
paiva I belpieieg guoberpes’ 
impulsi “how ould I bh you. 
alt aaa god <such 


cocther fon. doanpeast, geal Sets a ane 


“Bast, Fenelia, you try to bitte from the master how 
g00d you ure'to 


ime.” 
‘“Peoh'! ‘That is your’ imegination, child.” 
I. Se ted-the gizk; “ youdlo mat-eniile upen | 
me when be is near, and you do not allow me‘to’ 


make it-known to ‘ttigeor to Caspar, that you are 
teaching me to spedk nd write ‘the Frengh de- 
guag e, 

* Because,” said Fenella, quickly, “ old Jaceb — 
his own ideas about bringing ap children. He thinks 
they should not be tauglit too much, and he thinks it 
won't answer tomake too much of them when they 
are young.| It will make them forward and vain, he 
says. And, moreover, he does not like ‘the Freneh, 
He doesn’t like that people to come: near him, aud he 
doesn’t like to hear the language, If he were to 
know, Pauline, there would be au end of it all.” 

* Ob!” cried the girl, frightencd atsuch a pros. 
peet, “*he shall never know from me, di wiil be very 
careful,” 

“You cannot be too careful, 
member thet,’’ 

A silence followed, and as Fenella began to-wash 
the breakfast dishes, Pauline came. to her assistance. 
When the last gin had been wiped and put away, and 
the housekeeper had seated herself by the lize-pinve 
and lighted her pipe, Pauline said wher, in dow 
beseeching tones: 

“ Penella, do you believe Jacob Murdner is my 
father?” 

The woman etarted, and loaked up, 

“ Merey | child, what.o question xo ask ne. How 
should I know ? He says you are his own. [iknow 
no mere,”’ 

** But I don’t believe it,” pursued the girl. 

‘* Why don’t you, believe jit ?”’ 

“ Because Idon't. If he were my father—if his 
blood ran ia my veins—I should fecl something of a 
child’s love for him, whieh I never did feel, I leve 
you, Fenella, mach better than I love either him or 


Uaspar,”’ 
returned the housekeeper, 


my ehild—just re- 


* Well, well, child,’ 
more deeply touched by the -affectionate look and 
words thap she was willing fully toshow, “ the truth 
will jcome out one of these days, Be patient, and 
don’ t worry.” 

‘ What do you suppoee he megnt by saying that he 
should have astory to tell we tornight?’”’ Paulime asked 
aiter apother pause. 

‘* You had better wait aud see,’’ 

And with this the woman got up and went ont, 
evidently for the purpose of escaping farther question- 
weg, 

Jacob Murdner returned home before sunrise, very 
silent, and seeming very thoughtful 


are of the meal he went downto the mill, whege 
he hail a long cenference with hie son. 
Candles had’been lighted and Pauline had taken her 
sewing, whenthe old miller entered the kitchen and 


rasched her. 
He held something ia his hand which glitte red 


eupecblyber manifold charms. She was called Pau- J brightly in the candlelight, and his face wore an un- 
usual smile-but it was nota hearty one. Tt is doubtful) 


if,of lave years, at least, Jacob Murdner hati felt the 
wermth- of a-emile-at his heart. But he was.evidently 
in a7 good humour for him. 
ell, my little one,” he said, “I have brought 
you the present I promised, Do you not think it 
pretty ?’ 
Pauline looked, and sawa chain dangliag from 


"s fingers. 
Mt was long and h neeg ee Rene 
| Wein wondrous a, 
“Oh, it is very, very pretty!” ehe cried, 





Bh. ‘loved the beautiful, and could aut | 
Pa ag» finest , my li 

iste agers pope heme so 
“haa hain over her 
eer neck, ‘sfterwrhich he 
Hicies fouctites stuilo chain—forgot bat) 
| the/bagt words whieh the miller had J 
did they mean? h 


‘But the was uot ‘left long in stispense. Jacob 
‘|owas not the mam‘to bandy words wihen he thad 


his look upan 
‘face, “what 7 


‘yautheiore had # it could 
Gknowthe ee olten 


beeniim your d, antl gyou have asked me more 
than ounce I am jyour true father, In one 
gpeute—sofarms!love cau go—I have been, and. will 
‘be, re AS Sant Jam far, far removed from. 
being yyour n fact.” 

Pasilincle were 'tightly clasped ‘in her lap," 
venil iber | ona were dimell upon tho} 


cousins. ‘When cnice ng ébe 
@ coal-burner of che "Bleak Aisin Wane Gaibo. | 


‘You were:bern to them, aud 
a year olf ‘they arene beth to death in a 
coal-pit. I was-sent for as the only living relative 


of the dead woman, she, having been left an orphan 
in early abildhood, aud having found a home for a 
time with my father. 

“*T saw your parents decently buried, and ‘then I 
tried to find relatives of Galbo. Louly:knew that be 
had come from Bavaria. 1 searched ju «vain, but I 
did not give up until I had satisfied myself that he 
had ‘left wo wear relatives ‘behind him. @f eourse 
there was but one thing ‘left for ine teado. I took 
you home as though you had been wy own ebild, and 
my wife wasglad. 

“Only three short years, however, did éhe ‘live to 
eujoy your smiles, She died, and [ hired Penella to 


have uet been a very happy man sineem y wife died, 
as you know; but I can deo‘are that I have been far 
less mobappy beeause @f your presence. 

* Lonce thougit, Panline, that sheyld never tell: 
you the trath—thes I shou'd alvayselaim you as my 
own flesh and bleod—but my eouscience would mot 
permit me to:dive such a falsehood, Se now iyou 
kuow the stery. But, my litske one, it.cam make no 
difference in our lives. This is your home, and J) 
shall love you just the same. Ay,I think shall 
love yom better now that there is no daseit between 
us. You bave.becume necessary to my somfort, and 
all your reasonable wants shall be gratified. You 
will stay with me ?’’ 

The girl looked up wonderingly. 

“ Tudeed,” she said, + where eould I go if did 
not stay here?” 

‘\Surely,’’ .veturned Jacob, laughing-—* where, 
indeed? And, moreover, Pauline, you aremy ehild 
in the eyes of the law. I did not tell-youvthat your 
father was net quite dead when i reached him. With 
his dyimg breath he gave his infant child into: my 
care, and when I-had made sure.that ‘he had teft no 
relatives who had « better right, I went:to our Court: 
at Oberkirch, where my claim was recognized and 
recorded, and the child was made mine by adoption, 
And now, wy rosebad, you will try to. leve me, won't 

ou pr 


** Yes,” said the girl, :timidly. 
* And “oy wilh be good and:true ?” 





During supper he spoke not a word and at the eon. 





sapling, 4, ate which Be quay wihed: tet 


wife of 


come in and take: care of my. house and of you, Tf 


i “ Bhat’s right. . INowgo tolled and | SRG over the 

Storyeand get up to-merrow me@roing as gay and 
you 

And with this Jacob Murdner arose and went out 

went to her little chamber, but not to sleep, 

Instead of going to bed she sat by the window and 


gazed out upon the stars, > very Geep and 
wers-in: 


She must have been at the window full t#o hours 
when. she heard Fenella ascend the stairs and enter 
her room, and after a little further thought she creps 
into the housekeeper'’s apartment. 

“Meroy! child Pains you abed ?”’ 

But Pauline did not heed od the salntation. Sho wont 
straight up to the woman upon her 
~ ‘were very large, and had anol, 


my fatherswas-a charcoal 











» 
3 , the im- 
ln aa Ja 


Raima day 


and 
Jacob Murdner, froma Wistow of the mill, had seen 
them, but instead of going up to the house, he put om 
his blouse, and went away into the wood. 


When the leader of the party had finished his re- 
past he caught sight of Pauline, and cal'ed her to his 
side, She came leer apg ape and ee frankly 
up. into the ge 's fave, as bed been 
used to such company all her life. 

The stranger smeothed.back her glossy hair, and 
gazed admiringly into her sweet face. 

“ Whose child ie:this?” he asked, of Fenella, 

“Sue belongs to the miller, sir, 

“ But he is fasher,”’ quickly and -emphati- 
cally added Paling, “My father ead «mother are 
both dead, aud Jacob Murdner has adopted me.” 


The st he hay NT lance at Fenella, 
who, after a Mittle.thonght,.eaid:: 
“Tl tell you, sir. ‘Her both died when 


she was but @u infant. ‘Her ‘mother was a distant 
relative of my master, and at the request of the 
dyiag father he tov the child under his own care 
‘and tection, where ghe hasbeen ever singe.” 
{ what nationality were her parents ?” 

** Her mother Bades, sir,aod her father wae 

a Baveriaa,”’ 

“ But this child és certainly Freneh.”’ 

Fenella coloured end hesitated, eut finally she 
made answer : 
“I hawe heard my master say there was Franch 


‘i bleed fn her wcins. Her meather’s mother was 4 


French woman of the Vosges.” 

eye eee ged ‘bes utiful child opoe his 
knee and 
ee Uhawe:s diatle girl et hove,” ihe .esid,. “babahe 


has en i ee Heaveu 


my ¢ 
"aes gave her a piece of gold, and aided + 
“* Bay something with that by which you ¢an re 
member me.” 

4 eam remember you by this jast.ae well, and it 
came from your own ‘hand, too,” eaid Paaline, hold- 
ing the bright newtwenty-franc, and dividing her 
admiring gage between it andthe donor. 

The — of the.stranger showed thatthe words 


He kissed the child again, and then asked: her 





** Ves 





what was her name. 





aa => shUcegcrenm 


“= 2 eS a 


~ he tit mee -s 
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‘always. Should she ever see the grand duke again ? 
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“My name is Pauline. Will you tell me who gave 
this beaatiiul gold piece?” 

™ Yes, my dear. My name is Cherles Fre- 

deric.” 

“Pencils uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
devoutly crossed herself, not in fear of the visitor, | 
but in fear that she might ‘have said something to 
offend him. 

“ Youare the grand duke?” ssid Pauline, looking 
up confidently. 
“ Yes.” 


“Tamglad:” 

* And why are youglad?”’ 

“ Because,” replied the child, with a profundity of 
fraokness and truth inthe Justrous depthe of her 
golden eyes, “I shall know-hereafter that our grand 
dukeisa good man.” 

“Heaven bless you, sweet one! 1 hope we shall 
meet again.” 

Another ‘kiss,and “he eet Paaline upon the floor, 
and arose from his seat. 

Then he gave to Fenella.apiece of geld, and having 
thanked ‘her for ier kindness ‘he took his leave, aud 
very shortly afterwards he and his followers ‘were 
riding away towards Oberkirch. 

Pauline watched him while che was in sight, and 
then went up to her little schamberto pat away ber 

of gold, resolved that she would -keap it: 
She hoped so. She waited months—she waited years 


—but he came not; and yet the lapse of yeare did 
not in the least degree dim her remembrance of 
him, ‘ 





CHAPTER Tr. 


Ivis now the year of Our Lord one. thousand.eight 
hundred and eleven. 

Six years have passed since the,imtroduction of 
the inmates of the old mill-cot of the Black Forest. 
Jacob Murdner bas grown to be sixty years of ,age, 
and his red hair has turned tobe very geay. He is 
still stout and strong, though his, broad shoulders are 
somewhat bent; and during these yeare-he has not 
improved in his disposition, Instead of growing 
amiable with age, he‘ has, if possible, grown more 
selfish and morose. 

He has turned the care of the mill ‘almost entirely 
over to leis san, and much of his time he spends iv an 
obscure wiue-shop of the neighbourivg town, ‘I'here 
isa mystery in his life which bas come to puzzle 
even good I'enelia. 

Caspar is now twenty-six, and is stronger of 
frame than his father ever was. .He bas associated 
much with the young menof Oberkirch; and having 
money to spend, he stands well with «. certain 


He has engaged deeply in so-called manly sports, 
and has fought.two dueis with the small sword, in 
both of which he severely wounded his antagonist 
and came off victor. 

He is arrogant and overbearing, and often under 
the influence of liquor. 

Fenella Deckritz is now fifty. She has grown 
stouter, and is not so sprightly as she once was. 

More than once she has thougbt of leaving the old 
mill. The vagaries of Jacob trouble her, and she aiso 


whispers of ghosts and hobgoblins, and of a haunted | 


corner in the old stone. house. Sheis sure there is 
a chamber which bas been walled ap and hidden, 
and she thinks some dreadiul deed has. in a bygone 
time been perpetrated there. 

Once she.said something of this to her master, but 
he turned upon her so fiercely and cursed her so for 
her whimsical folly, that she never ventured tomen- 
tion the subject again. And she would have Jeit 
him then, as she would have left him before and since, 
had it not been for Pauline. And yet, as in the other 
times, she was careful tv hide her love for the maiden 
from old Jacob, 

And Pauline, this was her nineteenth sommer. 
There had been winters—bleak, cold, dreary winters, 
under those mountains of the Black Forest—but 
nothing of their chill or (rost. had remaioed with 
Fauline—only the warmth, the brightness and the 
gold of the summer:sunshine had been permitted to 


self.in her reflected image. No, the burden of her 
thought was: 

“It cannot be that my father was a Bavarian coal- 
burner and that my mother was of Murdner’s herd. | 
I will never believe it—never !” 


in a noble French family. It may be said, in fact, | 
that though German by birth and parentage, she had 

received ‘more of her education in France than in > 
Germany. During the terrible days of 1793, she had | 
‘seen her noble patrons all shot down by the bleod- | 


| thirsty Jacobins, and returning to her fatherland, 


heart-sore.and weary, she bad been very willing. vo 
accept the retired forest home which Jacob Murdner 
offered her. And in the matter of education, Fenella 
shad been of incaleulable assistance to Pauline, She 
had not only taught the.girl numberless feminine ac- 
complishments, but she had also taught her to speak 
and write. the French language iu its purity. 


helped Fenella to finish up her housework, Pauline 
ook her .sketching materials, and went out into aa 
open .glade towards the mountains. In the matter of 


sketching aad drawing she was entirely self-taught. 
Pictures ee she bad bought at Ober- | 
kirch, and ipatiently copied them, and in time,she 


ventured the attempt to copy fram Nature. If 
Fenelia’s judgment was to be relied upon, sue had 
made most wonderful progress. 

She had seated herself upon a mogs-covered stone, 
and was 'sketching.a vista through which could be 
seen the slanting roof of the old mill-cot. 

She was most assiduously when suddenly 
her haud was.arrested by the impression that. she was 
notakone; and as she held her pencil jidle she dis- 
tinctly heard a movement behind her. 

She would have arisen at once, but « hand, laid 
lightly upon her. shoulder, held her down, and a rich, 
musical voice ‘said ; 

“No, no, fair lady, do mot suffer me to interrupt 
=. If L have iutraded I beg sen thousaud pardous. 

came myself to this sylvan glade to vatch with my 
pencil if possible some. of its,beauties. I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my utmost expectations, See.” 

And the speaker handed to the maiden his open 
book, 

But Pauline did not look then at the book, The 
stranger shad. stepped around almost in frout of ber 
while he had been speaking, aud upon him she 
looked. 

He wasa young man, not more than six-and-twenty, 
of medium hbeight,,and mos{ exquisitely propor 
tioned. , 

Your true anatomist would at once have decided 
that there was vastly more muscle iv that comely 
frame than at first sight appeared ; and he could also 
have told that. nealth and strength and buoyant spirits 
were his, inherited first and Kept intact by amanly 
exercise and proper living. 

His face, though somewhat tanned by exposure, 
wae fair anti handsome, its beauty resulting not more 
from its truly classic aud heroic outlines than’ from 
the majesty of the inner man which was reflected 
upon it. His finely shaped jiead was covered bya 
mass of light, brown curls, aud his eyes, clear and 
honest, were of the deepest blue. He had removed 
hie velvet cap, and stood with his head bared, His 
garb, though in no way aristocratic, was comely aud 
tasteful iu the extreme, His stockings were of 
white silk; the tight knee-breeches of sea-green 
velvet; the vest of amber satin, aud daintily em- 
broidered; and overall wasadark crimson velvet 
doublet. Many young gentlemen of Oberkirch and 
Offeuberg dressed us well, and some of them iar more 
expensively, but not one of them had Pauline ever 
seen 80 tastefully dressed as.was thix man. 

She was not afraid, Her woman's. instinct—her 
unfailing interpeuetration—told ner that the man 
-deofore her was not only a gentleman, but. trae and 
honourable to the core. In every line and lineament 
of his handsome face, in his frank, hearty smile, and 
in the brave, honest light of his dark blue e7es, was 
reflected an inner man of truth and reliability. 
When she had completed her survey she arose to her 
feet. 


Pardon me, fair lady. Will you tell.mo that,I 





make impress upon her, 

Beautiful as a child, she was far more beantiful as 
® woman, The.brown hair had become darker and 
wore glossy ; the golden brown eyes had become 
more golden in depth and intensity of warm effulgent 
light; the contour of the perfect face bad become 
well-nigh matchless in its body and ontline of Joveli- 
ness; and the whole frame, having lost not. one whit 
of the elasticity of childhood, had taken to itself 
strength and dignity and womanly beauty. 

Pauline often stood before her little mirror, and 
she often regarded the reflection of herself in the 
glassy pools below the mill. 

She knew that she was fair and comely, but not 
with this vain thought did she thus contemplate her 


do not intrude ?”’ 

“There can be. no intrusion in this wide forest, I 
should judge,” said Pauline, with a smile. 

‘But upon your privacy—do I intrude upon 
that?’? 

“If you are what I judge you to be—an artist and 
a gentleman—no.” 

“*T am certainly.an artist,” replied the young man, 
with a brightening look, ‘‘and I trast [may prove 
myself.a gentleman. But you have not looked at my 
sketch, lf you.will resume your seat you can 
examine it more easily,’’ 

And ashe thus spoke he took her hand, and very 





kindly and delicately placed her back upon the moss- 
covered rock, 


but modestly .ex 


It-was a beautiful summer evening,.aad having | glade. 


The rock afforded plenty of room, aud by a simple 
asive inclination of the head 
Pauline intimated that it would please her to have 
him sitalso. Perhaps she would rather he should 
sit at her side than stand before her. lle sat down, 


As has already, been remarked, Fenella had.served aud then she looked at lis.sketch. 


She first gaw that it was purely artistic, and drawn 
by the hand of a master. There was a delicately 
sketched outline and shadowy filliug of back ground 
made subservient to.the central figuse oi the piece, 
which was no more nor less thep:a portrait of herself 
in profile. She was drawn with euspended pencil, 
and gazing up as though tocatehinspication. It bad 
been..hastily .done, but as an outline sketch it was 
perfect. Paaline flushed with pleasure, aud then 
looked up with a s:nile. 

“I toll you,” the artist said, smilingly in turo, 
“that I had succeeded. beyond my expectations in 
catching with my pencil the beauties of this sylvan 
Did I not speak traly ?’' 

“‘Teuppose,” said Pauline, rather demurely, “ that 
a beautiful sketch, enlivened by an.artist’s inspira- 
tion, may be taken from # subjyct not in itself 
beautifal.” 

“ Nay, aay, lady ; you do not. speak as your heart 
thinketh, Let us, es lowers jof act, be honest ane 
with another. I hope we may be friends,.aad if that. 
be so, our, friendship must be based upon absolute 
truth and trust. You know my pencil had found» 
subject of rare beauty when I made.thatsketch.”’ 

Never had .man,speken like tuis before to. Pauline, 
and yes it did not.souad strange in her ears. Some- 
thiug ia her inborn nature—a spirit seliom awakened, 
but none the less real—deeply appreciated the 
sentiment, .She looked up frankly, ani thinking of 
the dreary years gone by, she said ; 

** Let.us be friends, and let us beseathful. If you 
could know the life I have lived in yonder old mill 
you would believe me when I gay that to-day I have 
found something beautiful in this glade. Heaven 
grant it may be as trne and as good !” 

Tears stood in her eyes.as she ceased speaking, 
and for the life of him the.artist could uot keep back 
the moisture that flooded his.own azure orba. Very 
delicately, and svith infinite tenderness, be took her 
hand 

* Will you tell me your name?” he.asked. 

“ My name is Pauline?” 

“The miller is not your father ?” 

“No. I never my pareats. I thiak they died 
wheu | was an infant, and the miller has.carved for 
me-since. He has told mo.astory of my birth, which 
I do. not, believe, so L will, not repeas it.” 

“My name,” returnei the artist, smilingly, “‘ by a 
strange coincidence, is Paul. I am—~” 

* But your other name ?”’ interrupted the 
maiden, 

** You did not tell me your other name.” 

** Because I have no other. I svill not bear the 
name of Murduer, my guardian, and [ never kaew 
my parents; so { am only Pauliue—or, Pauline of 
theMiil,”’ 

** ben I must call you simply, -Pauline ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ten I would like that you should call me only 
Paal, for so my teue friends all eall meo—so [ hava 
been always called: by those near and dear to me.” 

“If it. woald please you,” said Pauline, with. per- 
feet simplicity, and jn the trae innocence of her true 
heart, “I will gall you Paul.” 

Tue lighs of an exquisite joy.beamed in the young 
man’s blue eyes and irradiated his handsome face, 

“ Theneall me Paul” he said, ** aad you shall know 
the rest, [am Paul Daval, I have established a shop, 
for the sale of pictures, in Oberkirch. As you may 
jadge from my speech, Iam French. My parents are 
dead, and I am dependent upoa my own resources. My 
vame, .if humble and obscure, is an honourable - 
one.” 

“Oh,” cried Pauline, with lively interest, “I saw~ 
your shop yesterday. I was in towu with Fenella. It 
is a new one close by the old cathedral.’’ 

“ Yes, and if you will call in the next time you’ 
visit the town, I will show you some very pretty 
pictures. And, Pauline, if you wiil permit me, [ will 
help you with your sketching.” 

** hank you, sir. I should be very grateful. All 
that Lnow know I have taught myself.’’ 

Paul Duval regarded her with surprise. 

* Will you let me look at your: book ?” 

She handed it to him, and he looked it over, from 
the crnde beginnings, to the really artistic conclusion. 

* Pauline,” he said, with eloqueut look and tone, 
you are an artist. You have the true inspiration. It 
will be a great joy for me to give your pencil guidance 
in its reaching towards perfection.” 

He looked steadily into her face, and shortly 
added ; 

* You should be French, as wellas I, if your face 
speaks truly.” 





“I think lam French. The miller acknowledges 
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that on my mother’s side I may claim something of 
French blood ; bat I think he tells but a very small 
part of the truth.” 

“ So think’ I. Ah, if I might teach you our lan- 
guage.” 

Pauline smiled a smile that was almost mischie- 
vous. She had creat faith in Fenella, and Fenella ha’ 
assured her that she spoke the French language with 
singular purity, as thodgh her tongue had been born 
to it—in fact, that she’ spoke French more easily and 
naturally than she did German, 

“ Mousieur Paul,” she said, speaking his own lan- 
guage, while the smile still rippled over her face, 
“you might, perhaps, lead me to improve my speech, 
but, really, I think I could speak French so that you 
might understand me, I have had &most painstaking 
and indefatigable teacher, and if 1 have not suc- 
ceeded it must have been the result of my own ob- 
tuseness.”’ 

‘““My faith!’ cried tho artist, in glad surprise. 
“Tell me not that youare German, No tongue of 
German extraction could ever have syllabled our 
language with such liquid purity. This is indeed a 
new pleasure. No more German for us. Bat,” and 
his countenance slightly fell as he asked the question, 
“who has been your instructor?” 

‘¢ Fenella, our old housekeeper.” 

The cloud was gone from Paul’s face in an in- 
stant. 

“ Ts she French ?” 

“No ske is German ; but she lived for many years 
with a noble French family iu Ardenues.”’ 

“Ah, in Ardennes? Do you know the name of 
the family ?” 

“It was the Count Geoffrey de Pommoy.” 

* Another coincidence, Pauline. I knew the de 
FPommoy family well, and am acquainted with the 
present count, { have made some sketches for him,” 

“ Fenella says the whole family were put to death 
by the dreadful people who had murdered the 
king.” 

* Not all of them, Pauline. I was but a boy at the 
time, only eight years old—I am six-and-twenty now 
—bat [remember very distinctly, The oldest son 
was absent at the time of the massacre in Ardennes, 
being at school in Heidelberg. So his life was 
spared, and he is the present count,” } 

“Oh, how Fenella would love to hear you talk 
that old family.” 

** Were it not that old Jacob might find fault,” said 
Paul, “ we would go down and see her now. We 
could put off the sketching lesson to another time. 
And, moreover, I should like a crust of bread and a 
drink of milk.” 

“The miller and his son are both gone away to 
Oberkirch, and will not be back until late,” returned 
Pauline, quickly, as though she were very glad that 
it had happened so. ‘ You shall have the milk and 
the bread, and I know Fenella will be glad to see 

ou,” . 

“Then let us go—but, Pauline, this shall not be 
our last meeting in this beautiful glade. And then 
here you must «ake your first lesson, I want 
you to try that old tiled roof in the extreme distance 
once more, li you will look at your sketch yoa will 
find that you have the lines too sharply drawn. 
Look, now, with the eye of the artist—not seeing as 
your knowiedge of the object dictates, but seeing as 
it actually looks at this distance, You will observe 
that there are no clearly defined lines anywhere 
The atmospheric effect of extreme distances——But 
I must not give you the lesson now. And yet, you 
will let me give it to you here at some future 
time ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let us. go now to the house. I must come 
and sketch that some time.” 

He gave her his hand, and gently raised her from 
her seat, and then walked on close by herside. He 
was not properly gallant in his attentions. He was 
respectinl. and deferential, aud, at times, con- 
siderately tender. He gave her his hand again and 
again, to assist her over the rough places, and Pauline 
accepted the assistance gratefully, Aud yet she could 
have overleaped those same places, as she had done 


a lundred times, like a gazelle. 
Ah! the time of all times had come to Pauline. 
Tuto her life, all unconsciously, had entered the new 


element which was to direct its current henceforth. 
Perhaps she did not know it yet. 

She only knew now that she had found a com- 
panion whose presence brightened everything, and 
whose words were as sweet music to her thirsting 
soul, And she had not been led blindly ou. Hor 
love—the offspring of unbidden emotion—might be 
lind for @ season, but uot her judgment, She had 
carefully estimated the man’s character, and if in her 
estimate she had made a mistake, she had doue no 
more than thousands of wise and learned men have 
doue who have had long years for the study of their 
ciject, But she knew she had not made a mistuke, 





She knew that Paul was all true, and noble, and good, 
and she walked on by her side, giving him her hand 
when he kindly offered to take it, with unfaltering 
trast. 


Ay, truly, Pauline was entering upon a new life, | 


and little did she dream of the things yet Lbidden in 
the path that was opening before her, 


CHAPTER III. 


As they approached the house Pauline began to con- 
sider how she should introduce her new companion. 
The thought had not occurred to her before. How 
would Fenella receive the strange artist? Sie knew 
very woll that Jacob Marduer had’ laid upon hig 
housekeeper the duty of looking closely after his 
ward, and in all ‘her life thas far she had) never 
ventured upon any such experiment as this. Had the 
miller been at home she would not have dared to 
bring ® strange young man with her from the forest. 
Bat if Fenella was ofeuded, or fouud fault, she must 
make the best of it. She waa womau enough now to 
begin to think and act for herself, and she fancied 
she could doit. Had the meeting in the forest-any- 
thing do with this uew mental departure, Had the 
new element in herlife already madeitself felt in the 
current ? Perhaps. 

When they reached the open door of the dwelling 
Pauline led the artist directly into the tidy kitchen, 
where the old ‘housekeeper was at work with her 
needle, seated by a window overlooking the’ mill. 
She looked up as the girl entered, and gave a great 
Start when she saw the stange young gentleman, 

“Penella,” said Pauline, summoning all her 
courage, and speaking in French, “ this is Monsieur 
Paul Duval. He owns the new picture shop we saw 
uear the cathedral.” 

Fenella bowed very coldly, without rising, and 
spoke nota word. She evidently saw that the man 
was young and very handsome, and that he was 
dressed like a gentleman. Had he been old and ugly 
it might not have mattered. 

Pauline placed a seat fur her guest, aud thas con- 
tinued ; 

** Monsieur is an artist, and is’of course French. 
I met him by accident, and he helped me in my 
sketching. Ihave bronght lim to get some bread 
and milk. And, good Fenella, I thought you would 
like to seo him, as he used to be acquainted with the 
old Count Geoffrey de Pommoy, iu Ardennes.” 

At the sound of this name the sewing dropped 
from Fenella’s fingers, and she was upon her feet in 
amomeut. She advanced slowly to where the artist 
sat, and laid her hand upon his shoulder, and the 
expression of her features softened wonderfully as 
she gazed into his frank and attractive face, 

“Did you koow the noble Coaut de Pommoy ?”’ 
she asked. 

“I did,” answored Paul, 

“ When ?” é 

“IT kuew him wien you were living at his chateau, 
and I remember you very well as the girl wuo used 
to come out aud drive us away from the duck-pond 
when we were throwing sticks at the birds. Don’t 
you remember a little boy whom they used to call 
Paul?” 

There were tears in Fenella’s eyes, 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, in a huali-whisper, “I re- 
member.” 

‘*My father, though an artist,” pursued Paul, 
“ was a friend of the count, and | often visited at the 
chateau, and played with the children.” 

“I remember the boy called Paul, And you are 

9 , 
oe Yes.” 

Fenella sat down and wiped her eyes, and when 
she looked up azain coldness for Paul Duval, or fear 
of him, had goue from her face forever. In her 
estimatiou the De Pommoys of. Ardennes were the 
grandest people that ever lived, and one who had 
been admitted within the charmed circle as a friend 
must of necessity be respectable and honourable, 

“ Alas!’’ she said, “how sad a fate was theirs !” 

“ Yes,” returned Paul, with heartfelt sympathy, 
“it was sad, iudeed; bat tue glory of the honse is 
not departed. You remember at thetime of that 
wicked work of wicked men, the oldest soa, Alphonse, 
was absent at school in Heidelberg.” 

‘But the butchers found him, did they not ?” 

“No; Alphonse de Pommoy remained abroad 
until the enemies of his house were hurled ‘from 
power, and then retarned in safety. Napoleou 
restored to him the confiscated estates of his father, 
and he is now the count, with a wife and children, in 
the old chateau.” 

“ Bless the saints !’’ ejaculated Fenolla, raising her 
hands towards lieaven. “ You have made my heart 
glad, good sir. The grand old name will not die 
out. I should like to see Alphonse. I have held 
him upon my knee. I went to live at tho chateau 
when the count first brought home his brido.”» That 


was five-and-thirty years ago. I was butagirl then 
—ouly fifteen. And—But bless me, you are tired 
and hungry. You can‘tell me of the Count Alphonse 
when you have eaten. Pauline, do you bring the 
milk, ‘Che pan ueatest the window is uf this morn- 
ing’s milking.” 
ever did: Pauline set forth to obey Fenella more 
joyfully. She had no more fear. She knew, that 
Paul had wen his way to the woman’s heart, aud slo 
had confidence to believe that his trutli: and honour 
and goodness would keep the hold he had gained. 

Had she asked herself why she” was so glad, a 
satisfactory auswer might not have beea forth- 
coming. / : 

But she did not seek to analyzethe contents of.the 
cup. She only knew that the draught was sweet, 
and she drank unhesitatingly. 

A tempting repast was very soon set before the 
visitor, who did it ample justice; and after he had 
eaten ‘he talked again with Fenella about the’ old 
times at the Chateau de Pommoy, and told to: her 
all of the present that he thought would interest her, 
eee RETA too, as though it were a pleasure 
to him, win, ; 

And one thing mors, which perhaps gave, the old 
housekeeper the highest estimate of his amiability— 
he listened as well as he talked. 

At length he arose from his seat, saying it was 
time for him to: ; 

“I have to walk back to Oberkirch, and there is 
not more than an hoar of sunlight lefs for me.” 

“ We shall»see you again I trust,” said Fenella, 

“ You certainly shall. You have taught Pauline 
to speak her native tongue—and you will not deem 
me guilty of empty flattery if I say that no professor 
could have taught it to her in great purity—and now 
I would like to guide her for a season in the use of 
the pencil. She possesses a talent in that direction 
that should be cultivated.” 

“ Her native tongue, did you say ?” queried the 
woman, 

“ I said so,”’ answered Paul, with a bow. 

“T should say German was her'native tongue,” 

“T cannot think so. But we will uot dispate. If 
sheis German born, she may thank you for having 
made @ French woman of her,” 

The artist smiled as he spoke, and then took his 
cap and turned towards the dvor. 

Oace Fenella moved as thougl she would call him 
back, bat she spoke ao word. Pauline went with 
him to the piazzs. 

“You will sketch in the old glade some pleasant 
afternoon ?” he said, 

“ Yes,” she answered, : 

** Thea I shall see you again ere long. Until then 
Heaven keep you!” 

Pauline watched him until he had gone from her 
sight, aod thea sie turned back into the kitchen to 
fiud that Fenella had cleared the food aad the dishes 
from the table. ’ ; 
* Pauline,” the housekeeper sail, slowly’ and 
thoughtfally, “neither Jacob nor Caspar had bust 
know of Paul Duval’s visit. There is no uved chat 
we should speak of it,” 

“T shall not mention it, be sure, Fenella.” 

“T think,” she coutinaed, in the same slow and 
thoughtful manner, “ that heis a worthy and honour. 
able young man. [He would not be a trusted friend 
of the noble Count de Pommoy eise.”’ 

“T am sure he is worthy and honourable, and 
true,” responded Pauline, with zealous interest. 

“Time will prove him, my child.” 

And without farther remark Fenella resamed her 
seat at the window and took ap her'sewing, wiile 
the maiden went about her household daties. 

Tt was late when the miller and his son came home 
—past nine o’clock—aud Feuella and Paaline quickly 
prepared their, supper. 

Both of them had been driuking: but Jacob ‘had 
not druok enough to in any way unsettle him, ‘The 
liquor made him more morose and sallen, aad kept 
him forthe most part silent, He regarded his fair 
ward with furtive glances which she did not fail to 
notice; and there was @ new look of cunning in his 
purple eyes—or the old look had become iatensi- 
tied. His gaze, so wolfish, troubled the maiden 
exceedingly, and she kept out cf his way wheu sho 
could, 

Caspar, on the other hand, was rough and bois. 
terous, He had drank more than usual and talked 
loudly of his doings in town, He bad soundly 
thrashed a stout Bavarian sergeant of infantry aad 
put two corporals out of doors, neck and heels. 
Jacob got up from the the table first, and sat down 
by the fireplace witi his pipe, By-aud-bye Caspar 
arose, aud stood fora time leaning upon the back of 
his chair, 

Pauliue was at tho sink, washing the dishes which 
Jucod had used, 

Prescutly she heard an unsteady s‘ep behind her, 





(To be continued.) 
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A TERRIBLE TRIAL: 


oR, 
FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 
———— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tux fresh persecution to which Leonia had been 
subjected by the menaces of the soi-disant detective 
was fast becoming intolerable. 

Nearly every day since hie first visit he had called 
at the house and terrified: her by artful insinuations 
concerning herself and Madame Bolah. 

Twice had Leonia written to the chief and twice 
the reply had come, ‘I am sorry for you, but I 
cannot help you. » The investigation must pro- 
ceed ” 


Believing these communications to be genuine, 
Leonia’s consternation and grief knew no bounds, 
and the servants began to whisper among them- 
eelves that “ the missus wae going crazy.” 

Poor Flossie, seeing her mother grow whiter each 
day and often absent herself from the table, began to 
feel an undefinable alarm, that sat heavily upon her 
heart and clouded her young spirit. 

Nor was this all, 

Eda, beholding with a fiendish joy the rapid de~- 
cline of Leonia’s health, redoubled her exertions to 
torture her, witli the hope of at last. breaking down 
her reason and rendering her an imbecile. 

It’ was from one of these interviews that Leonia 
now came into the sitting-room, only to fiud the de- 
tective awaiting her, with a cool, sneering smile on 
his features, 

From fire to fire—from’ terror to terrors worse 
eunfounded ! 

Leonia sank into a chair and rested her head 
against the back, without glancing at her visitor, 

Eda had threatened. to cause the arrest of Oswald 
Loring before night, unlees Leonia should send her a 
hundred pounds ! 

Leonia had‘ resisted this extortion, and her tor- 
mentor had sworn @ fearful vow to make good her 
words, ~' 

And now Mrs. Milton was in susp a susp 
of fear and horror. 

“You are not well this: morning, madam ?’’ said 
the detective, ‘Perhaps I had better postpone my 
interview,” 

“Oh, go on,” answered Leonia, listlessly. ‘I 
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don’t care what you say—it can. make. but. little 
difference.” 

She closed her eyes and clasped her hands. 

There was something to arouse one’s sy mpathy in 
her very attitude—to say nothing of the pale, wearied 
face, now so thin and devoid of spirit. 

“f have made considerable advancement since I 
saw you last,”’ the man continued, rising and paus- 
ing before her. “I have ascertained that Madame 
Bolah and this woman who visits you are iden- 
tical !” 

Leonia’s, eyes slowly opened, and the muscles 
around her mouth coutracted slightly. He saw that 
he had around her apprehension, and it pleased him, 
but he proceeded, stoically : 

“I havealso learned that you hired this woman to 
encompass the death of Rose Foster !’’ 

“Oh, Heaven!” ejaculated Leonia. pressing her 
hands to her heart, while her form quivered. 

“ Aud, as in duty bound, I have revealed the 
same to the chief. I shall be compelled to take you 
into his presence.” 

The oppressed woman uttered alow moan of an- 
guish, and gasped for breath, 

* Do not be frightened, . There may be some way 
of avoiding your immediate arrest, The chief feels 
deeply for you; it is a sad business,” 

* Give me a dropof that water!” murmured Leonia, 
faintly. , 

‘I'he man poured out a glass of the cool liquid. and 
held it to ber lips, while a luok of cruel exultation 
shone from his black eyes, Leouia drank a little, 
and then shuddered again, 

‘Come, be strong. ‘he chief is waiting for you. 
There will be no expense, He will belp you all he 
cah, poor creature!” j 

“ Pity from you!” she exclaimed, exasperated at 
his presumption. 

‘** Pardon me; I see my sympathy is thrown away ; 
it always isin such cases. Get your wraps, if you 
please. I shall wait but three minutes longer.” 

The contempt in his glance, the overbearing in- 
solence of his tone, aroused what little strength 
Leonia had left, and in a firm voice she answered ; 

“*T will not go with you! I will not endure such 
insults!” 

‘Then, psinfal as it may be,I shall have to take 
you,” 

He advanced and placed bis hand upon her arm. 

She recoiled as from a serpent, and gazed upon 
him in mingled fear and loathing, her bosom palpita- 
ting convulsively, 

At that momeut the door slowly opened, and a 
stalwart man entered. 














Softly advancing until he drew near the detective 
he raised his cane and beat that gentiemau across the 
shoulders most lustily. 

At the first stroke the detective turned aud songht 
to wrest the instrument from the hands of his 
assailant, but in vain; the assailant was too quick 
for him, 

Leonia, astonished and alarmed, retreated to one 
corner of the room, while the intruder, becoming 
angry, rained blows thick and fast on his opponent's 
head, meantime shouting : 

**'Take that, you scoundrel! you low, sneaking 
villain! I'll break every bone in your worthless 
body! — Oh, pull out your pistol—pull it out, you 
coward! Shoot—blaze, if you want to, but look out 
for your arms!’ 

Whang! whang! came the stick across the mnscles 
of the man's arms, aud his revolver dropped to the 
tloor, while:a yell of pain escaped his lips. 

Then he sprang towards his aggressor, but with 
remarkable celerity he dodged and again swung his 
cane. 

“1'll pound you till I’m tired, you swindling vaga- 
bond! I’ve waited for this chance, and now I'll im- 
prove it, I'll make you suffer for every minute 
you’ve made that woman suffer, and then 1’ll heave 
you into jail aud let you nurse your wounds, you 
thieving, squinting « heat!”’ 

“Farivs! Can’t 1 stop you, you old codger?” 
cried the detective, and, clutching a chair, he 
brought it down with crashing force upon—tho 
floor. 

Again his nimble castigator had sprung aside and 
was now belabouring him from the rear. 

‘It’s wari work, but I love to Jabour in a good 
cause! How’s that, and tat, and that? Confound 
your deceitful picture! I wish my coat was off—I’d 
make leopard of you! There, there, there!’’ 

Three minutes had not elapsed, but the castigator 
was out of breath and the perspiration was flowing 
down his face in streams, 

His victim, suddenly realizing that this meant 
something, now, forgot all thougits of revenge and 
ran swiftly towaids the door. 

Throwing it open, he sprang into the entry, only 
to find himself in the grasp of a powerful policeman, 
With a howl of rage he struck the officera stinging 
blow in the face, and attempted to leap over the 
baluster, but the officer grappled with him again, and 
they rolled on the fluor together, The man was des- 
perate, and he fought so valiantly that the policeman 
was obliged to call upon the man with a caue for aid. 
That gentleman, who was just beginning to feel 
comfortably cool, was not much p eased at being sum- 
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moned-to action again, and he expressed his vexatio® 


by striking the ex-detective a severe blow upon the 
head. This stanned him, then he was brought into 
the sittiog-room and placed iu a chair. 


“ Now, sir, will yon be kiud'enough to tell me what 
all this means ?’”’ said Leouia, much perturbed, and 
yet feeling that the eccentric old man was her 
friend. 

“ Yes, madam, yes. I shall be most happy,” he 
replied. *‘You doubtless heard mecalithat mana 
scoundrel, and scoundrel, madam, is too good mame 
for him. I'll venture tosay now that he has been in 
more low, mean scrapes than any otheruman of his 
age on the face of the earth.” =. 

“Thea why did they keep him im the forged ?’’ said 
Leonia, innocently. : 

“Force, madam, force? What the dence--I mean 
ba are you talking about? Bhat jig, please ox- 
plain,” 

“You are the one to explain. Iam exeited and 
confused,” rejoined Leovia, wearily, ‘1 thonght 
this man was a detective.’” 


‘- Yes—well—it’s no wonder. & myself, ‘I’m 


® curmudgeon, madam, a reguler n, 
and you must exeuse my slips. me say now 
what I want to, ‘Lhattellow is a’ and his pur- 
pose was to ‘extort you; hes in 
league with a woman who has you, and as 


sure, madam, as I am blunt, just.soigpne I'll bang ‘em 
all—the whole crowd !”” 

Leonia could hardly credit her semees. Was the 
dark aud heavy cloud to be liftediat last? Shearose, 
and moving forward, with one hand extended, she 
said, in a whisper : 

“Isit true? AmIeafe? ‘Can’t they hettme?” 

There was something almost painful io #he inten- 
sity of her expression, in the wist(ulnoss the shone 
from her ditatedeyes. ‘Phis, taken with her-simple, 
childish appeal, tomehed: the old man's heart. 

“Bless your sweat ‘face !’’ aap te vmeras. goal 
sively. “I didn’t think tho villgims ha@¢rorked on 
you so, but I coulda’t have:helpelt it:beforeif J had. 
No, no, you are selegag, free--youdhas’t he tor- 
mented any more.” 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured, Leonia, and, press. 
ing her hands to her face, she wept softly, with relief, 

“ It’s a shame—a burning shame!’’ mused her 
new friend, regarding her compassionately. “She 
has suffered martyrdom, and if it had lasted much 
longer her mind would have broken down, there's no 
Sona of it. Ob, the villains, I'd like a hack'at em 
ali? 

The prisoner now returned ‘to consciousness and 
east a gullen glance of hate at his castigator. The 
latter, moving toward him, tore off a false white 
beard and pair of whiskers, disclosing the features 
of Jeremiah Chirp. 

“Ah! you know me—I gave you a warning, didn’t 
I? “fhen you tried to kill me, and I died—ob, yes, 
the morning papers bad me killed and you saw your 
way clear, very clear, But I’m ‘not dead, Andrew 
Morley—I'll send you to the gallows yet, Edward 
Mifflin, and l’ve half amind to pound you again for 
causing herso much grief.” 

“Ugh! I wish my bands were free!” articulated 
Mifflin, writhing in ‘hig chair and glating at Mr. 
Chirp with wolfish malignity, 

“They never will be again, you ‘villain !’’ roared 
the old man, shaking bis fist in his face, ‘I would 
not be guilty of tormenting a pinioned man, but a 
flend like you deserves all ‘the misery one can put 
upon him. Who do you suppose saved me that night 
your hirelicgs sought my life’?” 

“May his heart rot and his face turn ‘black’ who- 
oe. he was!” ejaculated the prisoner, grating his 
teeth. 

“ "T'was Oswald Loring. The man whom ‘you de- 
ceived about this lady, and who paid you money be- 
cause he thought you would injure her if he did not. 
He saved me and he’ll look at you through iron bars 
yet!” 

Leonia started as these words fell upon her ear, 
and a strange thrill went through her heart. 

Oswald liad tried to protect her. Then he loved 
her yet, but was estranged by doubt. 

The hope was sweet, but she dared not cherish it ; 
like others it might prove a delusion. 

“T’ve afew more things to tell ‘you and then I'll 
send you to jail. Golgus is a prisover ; Mister Jim is 
now on his way to the station—Mister Jim, who was 
to play the part of the ‘chief,’ when. you hoped ‘to 
frighten this lady into paying you handsomely. A 
fine game, but you reckoned Chirp was dead, and he 
wasn’t, you villaia! You ought to have had de- 
spatches this morning—oh, yes, look at them—Chirp 
tuok *em—Chirp, the fogy!”’ 

Takiog three telegrams from his’ pocket, he held 
them before Mifflin, and as the latter read them ‘and 
saw how he had been outwitted his facial muscles 
swelled, a terrible imprecation burst from his lips, and 
leaping to his feet, he struck at Mr. Chirp with his 


pmay 


manacled hands, Bat, as usual, the ol-} gentleman wa® 
too quiek for him, and, stepping asi le, ue knocked 
him flat to the floor. 

“Take him away now, Mr. Officer, and bo sure you 
hold him tight ; he’s slippery, mighty slipoery. You’d 
better take a carriage, and keep your pistol at his 
head. If he tries to jump. sisoot him, sir, shoot him ! 
Til back you. Now be off, before I get mad, and 
pound him again!” 

The pulicemau followed his instructions to the 
letter, and Mr. Mifflin was safely lodged in the ate- 
tion. 

“You seem to know, of the reign of terror under 
which I[ have lived of late,” said Leonia, gaising her 
eyes to her companion’s face. 

“Yes, madam, yes, I have some idea of it, and, 
excuse me, I know it was first caused by your weak-. 
ness, I’m @ plain man, madam, very plain. I alwaya’ 
call things by their right names. I am old onoggh as 
be your father. I shall talk to you as if you «w 
mychild. As I said, you gave them hold. 
a moment of weakcess, of passion, but yomiaewe con-. 
quered that now, and, hang me, I believethe:| 
has been a good ove, though hard. By themay 
did you last see that woman who resemblegyou?” - 

“ This reray ows was here.” ae 

“ Here—here! Then [ have only: @omemy 
work. I ogc officers to another = for her. 
fasion ‘she escapes, and she has alreaily. 
{aa old blockhead I am!” 

And he hastily paced the floor with tbrowssen- 


_ * Perhaps it is as well she should go,” sail Leauia, 

at '“ Her looks eerteiniy bear ber outitm her 
my sister, and iwanqnct office 

that she is net” 

* “Well, 1 can, madam, Tecan. =< 

awd Gemone do not grow ap one tree! Yon 


tho bas.atolen your aire and graces. 


iheat Irom me, Now I'm off. Don’t worry 
~ your sleep, and bring the roses back to your 


And before Leonia could reply the eccentric in- 
dividual had restored his beard and whiskers to his 
face and left the reom. 

Fora momeut Leonia sat motionless, wondering 
if it were all a dream, or if indeed the meshes which 
‘Intely seemed strangling her heart were cut, letting 
the light of freedom shine once more into her soul. 
She realized it at leugyh, and, sinking upon her knees 
she rendered thanks to Him who lad carried her 
trough the Valley and Shadow, 


CHAPTER XX. 


THERE were two letters on Oswald Loring’s desk. 
“The first one he opened was signed, “ You know 
who,” and read as follows : 

“T have been here a dozen times, and’ shall not 
come again. You avoid me Porpossly, bnt, remember, 
Iam not to be played with. If you do wot send 'ten 
pouuds'to Madame Bolah’s office before ‘two o'clock 
this day ‘I will arrest you and Mrs. Milton as 
well.’ 

A dark frown gathered on the lawyer's brow'end 
he shut his lips firmly together, ‘ 

He'had ‘not th- courage to dare his correspondent, 
and he could not comply with his demands because he 
had just paid his offi nt and beard bill, which 
left him ‘without five pounds in the ‘world. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and ‘if h» did ‘not take 
the money in the course of business beforeone, he 
should have to borrow it. 

“T have become a slave, an abject slave,’’ ‘he 
murmured, bitterly, and tore the letter into frag- 
ments, 

Then, taking the other, -he cut the envelope and 
extracted the missive. 

With ‘an apathy born of the recklessness which 
was fast gaining a holding in his nature he began its 

rasal, 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, his face frightfally 
pale, and his eyes shining with dismay. 

Anon the wortis left his lips in hoarse aecents: 

‘* Jacob Hawes will be here to-morrow. Iam 
ruined !” . 

The paper dropped from his Wand, ‘he staggered 
toward the sofa, and, sinking upon it, buried his face 
in the cushion. 

Disgrace would fall upon him ere the setting of 
another sun, 

He could no meet it—his delicate nature shrank 
from it with an undefinable horror, 

‘And yet it is my fault,” he groaned. 

Now his mind travelled back over every scene 
with Rose and Leonia, back over the surging tide of 
years ‘to the contemptible ingratitude of Henry Lune, 





Again he behe!d that thin, emaciated face aud the 
look of affection in the glassy eyes as the old mau 
praised him and told him with tender confide ice thar 
his doubt of himself was little Charley's safeguard. 

“Ou Heaven! I cannot bear this,’’ ejaculated 
Loring, partially rising and working his hands to- 

ner, 


or some moments he sat gazing at the floor, 
while cold shudders crept over his frame, and his 
mind struggled to find some escape from this terrible 
dilemma, 


But all in vain, everysavenne was closed, and 
sworso—he felt that/he-bad shot the portals of peace 





| aagrily 
done wrong, but she wasn't a fi emth like }@hirp, 


‘this 
me! we'll bring er mp yer; don't you Jeare 
mal cleaners you pl ccd ‘maul | get ready t0.g0.” 


A knock soun 
not. 
His ‘head sank lower—he was grove 


| dark realme of despaiit, be-eonld vot thin 
“ ee Mr. Chirp entered th 
Another > ' rp en the 

te enaes A qegated bimself opposite the 


against himself. ' 
ded upon the door, but he heard it 


in the 
brain 





w ’ = Ghirp mld noatintin thm for & moment, 


"pelt I ‘wont sir. I won’t—that’s 
‘Aint deh Mow tisten to me, and don’t you 
y 


until f getthrough—” 
are at, sir !’* Gmterposed Loring, 
, Tisi “his seat. “Towish you-to uniler- 
lip sir,” roared Mr. 
to tallg,sir, and Ph.do m1 


‘don’ J’m sorry tosee you 
rid of me until I 


wHE e your voice now, sir,’”’ said Oswald, 

wearily. “ And jet me tell you frankly it grates on 
my ears. If you are a friend tome, you will leave 
me, for I can hardly endure myself—I am a ruined 
man !” 
“Hamph! You're.» very foolish man—ruined or 
nat. 
It was with difficulty that Oswald had borne the 
man’s presence at all, and,now he was thoroughly 
roused, 

Advaneing to the centre of the room, ke said, 
peremptoril y : 

** Your eccantricity, sir, does not excuse your per- 
sistent insolence, I teil you I am borne down with 
trouble, and if you do got lesye my. office I’ll throw 
you out, I’m no boy to be browbeaten. Now go,” 

The old saw that the lawyer was in 
earnest, aud knew shat his trials iad made him dee- 
perate, so he replied, ina maaner less offensive : 

“FH it, Loring, iain’t your friend 2? .Didn’s 
you save my tife? Dido's Ttell._you I'd save you, 
and won't I keep my aord? ‘Ihe deuce, sir! whas 
do you take me for?” 

Oswald hesitated ; his visitor’s words.seemed sigai- 
freant, and yet it were absaril to hang «hope aporn 
them. 

He decided to tet him remain, however,and say 
whathe please)’; it mattered little either way... 

“ Dido's: you agree ‘to anderstand ‘my moods, you 
obstinate, imperious young ?” cominved 
the eccentric imiividual, warmly. * Didn't “you 
promise to me a‘friead to me,.and here you are get- 
ting mad, and throwtening to kick me out of. doops. 
Ain’t you ash amed' uf yourself? Now Jisten,to, me. 
Have you been idiot enough to engege yourself to 


Rose Foster ?”’ 
+ nate 





. « I 
like you, hapgummetif I 
80. dowahearted, ‘bat -you 


Loring slenched his fist but ssid 

* Will you anewer me, will you ?”’ 
“Tt is none of ‘your’ business.’’ 
* Hamph! ‘you're amiable.; ‘but it is my business. 
T'll endure your petulance because I like you, bat I 
must be answered when -I speak. Here I’ve talking 
a week—coufonnd it, sir, tell me, tell me,” 

“Miss Poster /is my wife,’ aaid Lor- 
ing, hoping to get rid of his caller by humoutiug 
a 


“ Well, sir, you’re a. blockhead, and-she's'a double- 
dealing vixen.’’ 

Oscar sprang forward with uplifted arm, and Mr, 
Chirp escaped a forcible blow by. an inch , only. 
Then, catching the young: man’s wrists, he held the 
firmly, saying: 
“You're mad, I tell you I came here to do: yous 
service, and i'll doit. »Don’t struggle, young man, 
my old muscles are tough. ‘There, be easy, keep 
cool, remember I can aid you, and I will--do you hear 
me ?—I willif:I have to fight for it.” 

And he pushed the lawyer into a chair; then, 


e 





|} and then to the death-bed of Nathan Hawes. 





resuming his own seat, he continued ; 
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“More, sir, more. Rose Foster is a reckless woman, 
I'm sorry to see you've beeu taken in, but you have. 
She has deceived you——”’ 

“This is nobility, I suppose—this defaming of an 
innocent girl!’’ 

“Innocent girl!” repeated Mr. Ohirp, irritably. 
“I’m the last man to breathe a word against any 
woman, but when I see a man led into a trap by a 
scheming female it’s my business to warn him. I 
revere the name of woman in its purity, sir; but I 
will not shield wickedness in either sex. 1’m not 
giving you suspicions, for that would be slander, 
and I'll cane any man who slanders woman; but I’m 
giviog you facts. I tell you again, Rose Foster is a 
treacherous, deceitful, daring am yg Amel 

“Stop! I'll hear no more. You have talked 
enough ; now I want proof.” 

“Egad, sir, you shall have it!” he ehuckled. 
“That's just what | was coming st. Yougo to 
French’s Hotel, room forty-one, at half-past three 
thie afternoon, and further, sir, you get into a closet 
there, and remain until you hear all you want to, 
and then, if you choose, you can see your angel face 
to face. Don’t scowl, sir you don’t love her, but 

ou’re bound to think you do. Do as I tell you, and 
sure to be concealed at just three o’clock, thirty 
minutes. You'll find the closet large and comfort- 
able. There's the key to the room, and if you don’s 
come you may get out of your cunfounded scrapes as 
best you can ; you won't hear anything more from 
me.” 

Then Mr. Chirp arose and stalked from the office. 

“That man is undoubtedly « lunatic, but I’ll go 
to the hotel—it may divert my mind, and it will 
certainly keep me from that villain who has promised 
to arrest me. Ugh! if Leonia should be arrested— 
but why do I shiver—have | not forgotton her yet ?” 

He arose and glanced towards the desk, one letter 
was gone, that of Jacob Hawes remained, 

Mr. Chirp must have taken it, and for what? 

A faint hope that the man whom he would fain 
believe insane could prevent * You know who”’ from 
carrying out his menaces occurred to the barrister’s 
mind, and tien he recalled the scene in Madame 
Bolah’s office. 

“ Morley—Chirp called him Morley. Why do I 
forget in this way? Is my mind becoming weak, or 
have I no thoughts forany one but Rose? Chirp also 
threatened Morley: he may have made good his 
words ; at all events I'll not let this trouble me.”’ 

He into meditation, at intervals glancing 
toward Jacob Hawes’s letter. 

It seemed to possess a serpent-like charm for him, 
eoomed to ring a m-nace in his.ears. 

Suddenly he exclaimed: 

“Chirp may be Jacob Hawes—it is likely. Nathan 
said his brother was odd. Oh, let me not imagine so 
much—I] have more now than I can bear.’’ 

He grasped his hat, ordered the office-boy to look 
up, and hurried fromthe building. 

The hours until three o’clock struck passed in 
restless anxiety, and at ‘the time appointed Oswald 
went to the room in the hetel and concealed himself 
in a closet, 

He had not been there ive minutes when he heard 
the door open and a man enter, 

Peering out Loring saw a black-bearded, coarse- 
looking individual attired in a seedy brown auit. 

The disguise was go,perfect that he could not be- 
lieve the person to be Mr. Chirp, bat he was soon 
convinced of the fact. 

“* Keep still, don’t come out till they’re gone, I 
hate scenes. Hist! They’re coming now.” 

Loring closed the closet door, and simultaneously a 
knock sounded upon the other, and Mr. Ohirp, ad- 
‘vancing, admitted two persons. 

The three being seated, Oswatd heard the follow- 
dng words, in a voice he ‘recognized as Mrs. 
Poster’s : 

ne Well, we have come, now what do you want of 





**I don’t want anything of you, it’s none of my 
business. I don’t care abont it, only I was asked to 
~ you a favour,” was the reply, in a gruff, impatient 

ne. 

“ Let me talk with him, mother,” interposed Rose, 
snappishly, *‘ You always wade a muddle of every- 

ing, Now, sir, what have you totell me?” 

“That decent-like, young woman. Of course, you 
know I’ma friend of Morley’s, and he wanted me to 
tell you that if after you’re married to Loring you 
give him ten pounds a month, he’l! keep. dark,” 

“The villain,” mattered Rose. “But I’ll do it, 
ies to keep him away, he’s the terror of my 

6. 

“ How do you know you can, get that from Mr. 
Loring? It's a large sum of money to pay every 
four weeks,” said Mrs. Foster. 

“Get it!” repeated Rose, contemptuously. “Do 
you think I’m an idiot? Can’t I make Oswald do 
avything I please ?” 


The listener in the closet could hardly credit his 
own senses. \ | 

Could this be his gentle, sensitive Rose? Ho | 
began to feel an intense disgust with himself, and a | 
hatred of the world. 

“ But ’twas yesterday he said that, aud to-day he 
won’t do it!” continued Mr. Chirp, in his assumed 
voice, 

* Ah !” ejaculated Rose, “ Why not ?” 

* ’Cause he can't—the fact of it is your husband, 
Mr. Morley, is in limbo on three different charges.” 

“Oh, joy, joy! Now Oswald will never know it. 
Qh, mother, ain't I glad. But how long will they 
shut him up ?’’ 

**Oh, a matter of years, young woman. But you've 
no need to make a noise about it, you know.” 

“You are good. What shall I pay you for telling 
me this? But stop. If youcan get my marriage 
eer from that villain Morley I'll reward you 


“T’ll try, miss, I’m glad this has happened, it 


‘ad be rather awkward to have two husbands at 
onee, | but you've pluck enough for that, I think, 
miss. 


“T generally have what I strive for,” answered 
Rose, boastfully. ‘And I’d do anything to steal 
Loring from that Mrs. Milton.” 

“We had better go, if Mr. Beebe has nothing else 
to tell us,” said Mrs. Foster, deprecatingly. 

The man signified that he had finished and Rose 
pressing a douceur into his hand and promised him 
more if he would get the certificate. He said he 
would try as before, and then they left the room, Mr. 
Chirp immediately turned the key on the outside, 
and then called Loring out. He came, looking like 
ve ghost, aud his eyes actually blazing. 

“So Morley is her husband, and she would have 
married ‘me, and dared the law. How I have been 
duped. How I have been led like a weak dolt,a 
drivelling idiot, I wonder if indeed I am losing my 
brain? It must—it must be go,’’ 

He pressed his hands to his brow, and sighed 
heavily, 

“Remember Chirp, regular old curmudgeon, you 
know, but true blue,” said the ecceutric individual, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, and I thank you with all my soul,” an. 
swered Loring, clasping his hands, and then added, 
moaningly : “ Bat Jacob Hawes will come to-morrow. 
Ugh ! to-morrow.” 

His.intense excitement long continued hsd pros 
duced a weariness which in its aspect resembled 


dementia. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


—»>——_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 


As Serle Shenst luded his recital a terrible 
spasm of pain was visible upon his handsome face, 
and Mark’s heart,although to some extent despising 
the weakness and irresolation of his father, could 
not but feel the deepest commixeration for the ab- 
ject despair depicted upon his parent's features. 

After pausing fora few moments, as though in 
deep thought, he asked, in a voice which betrayed 


emotion : 

** And was the shot fatal? Did the man—did 
Werner die?” 

** Alas! my dear boy, the aim was too true, and 
my eousin Werner Shenstone fell lifeless and with- 
out a struggle in the bottom of the boat. Oh, if in 
that moment I could have recalled him, if I could 
have given up my poor, weak, vacillating self, how 
willingly, how gladly would I have done.so; for his 
was a proud, a noble nature, a self-reliant, strong 





‘¢¢Qouse yourself, man; this is not a time for 
dilly dally. Fly, fly a* once, leave every h ng to me. 
[ will account plaus.bly for your absen:e, and after 
hearing from you, will advise you when to return.’ 

“ Well, my dear son, to make this painful story 
as short as possible, I accepted his proposal, and 
for six months I wasa wanderer, having and taking 
no pleasure in life, until at last, hearing from ICin- 
mouth that it would be safe to return and that he 
was anxious to start for Australia, I came back, to 
find that my cousin’s death had been accepted as 
the result of an accident, and. after having secured 
a certain yearly payment to Kenneth Ki2zmouth to 
ensure his silence, he with his friend sailed for 
Australia, leaving me a prey to my remorse. In the 
course of a few years [ married, and when you were 
given to us [, to some extent, became a happier 
man, althouzh my heart has never been without a 
shadow enshrouding it and ealling up the fearful 
memories of the past. I had only one visit in all the 
years until this one from Kinmonth, and then he 
told me that he had been married, had lost his wife, 
and asked me to provide a home for his daaghter,. 
his little Jessie, whom he had brought with him. 
I was bound to this man and could refuse him no- 
thing; your mother never knew that it was his. 
daughter. I consented,and she has been treated as 
one of ourselves. : ‘ 

‘** You know the rest. He claims that I insist, apon 
pain of exposure, to your marriage with Jessie, and 
you, my noble boy, have promised that you will 
save your father.” 

Serle Shenstone’s eyes filled again, and the large 
teardrops coursed down his agonized face. 

“ My dear father,” cried Mark, “ I have listened 
to your story patiently and with deep thonght. I 
have promised my answer to-morrow. I shall keep 
my word. I must leave you now be of good heart, I 
think [ see a glimmer of light shining, through all 
this darkness.” 

“ Heaven help you, my son. See your mother before -, 
you go, and ease her poor breaking heart.” 

* Send her here to me, and let Rufus White know 
that [ want to see him in an hour,’”’ said Mark. 

After a loving and consoling talk with his moth 
Rafus White made his appearance. 

a mh Mister Mark, and how goes on the wounded 
mb ?’’ 

“Nicely, good Rufe ; but I have other things to 
think about just now —and you must help me. 
Harry to the wizard, [ must see him, this night yon 
must bring him to me ;tell, him it is life and 


“All right, Mister Mark, you may depend upon 
old Rufe.’ 

“T know ft, my friend. Speed away and come 
not back without him.” 

e Rufus is sent u 
will return for a brie 
sonages in our history, viz. Kenneth Kinmonth 
and old Marjorie. 

They had met as they had appointed, and the first 
salutation had been from old Marjorie. 

* Well,” she said, “I have kept my promise; have 
yor kept yours? Have you brought the drug?” 

* Yes, by Hecate. Kenneth Kinmouth never 
fails where he has an object in view. You hate the 
wizard, your master, so do I, see that he takes this 
to-night, and he will never trouble us again ; yor 
hear, mind no faltering, no blundering.’’ 

_ The wind had risen anda storm was threatening, 
the clouds were overcast, and at intervale a lurid 
flash of lightning made all around as clear as day. 

The twu conspirators had met on the beach, close 
to an overhanging rock, under whose friendly 
shelter our old friend Rufus White had taken re- 
fuge from the coming storm. 

Every word they spoke could be distinctly heard' 
by him, and, having no especial liking for either of 
them, he did not make his presence known. 


m his master’s errand we 
spac, to two other per- 





and commanding one,and I loved him, yes, truly 
loved him, perhaps for the very reason that I lacked 
his firmness, his determined mind. I was wild, 
prostrate with grief when the almost hissing words 
of Kinmouth sounded in my ear : ‘ ‘his is a terrible 
deed, and you must fly for your life. You know 
that you may trast me. Goaway for a time any- 
where, only keep me acquainted with your where- 
abouts, and after tuis sad affair has become only 
to be remembered as an acvident, as I shall repre- 
sent it to have been, occurring through his own 
carelessness in handling his gun, you can return 
home, feeling sure that your secret is safe with me. 
I have always had an ambition for travel, and with 
some assistance from you in a monetary view, I 
intend, with my young friend here’—pointing to 
the other who had been in the boat—‘ to go to Aus- 
tralia, there to live and die.’ 

** While he had been speaking I had remained in 
a half-dazed condition, not knowing or caring what 
might-become of me and-only haif heeding the 
words that. Kinmouth had spoken, and was only at 
last aroused to some sense of reality by the boat 





touching the shore. 





“The drag is an all-powerful one,” said Kin. 
mouth, “and once taken all the skill in the world 
cannot save from its effects, so bo careful, Mar- 
jorie. It is tasteless, and you must find the oppor- 
tunity to convey itin his potions to-night. Another 
day may destroy all my hopes.” 

With these instructions Kinmouth bade Marjorie 
a hasty good-night and took his way back to the 
manor. 

“So!’’ said Rufas, “I must not wait for the 
storm ; perhaps I may savea life. Those plotting 
fiends shall not have their way if old Rufe can help 
it. I don't like the look of either of them.” 

And so saying he made his exit from the friendly 
shelter, and took the way to the cottage of the 
wizard. 

He was fortunate enough to meet him on the 
threshold of the door, and, telling him that he hid 
an important message from Master Mark, was in- 
stantly conducted to a private room in the dwell- 
ing. 

In two hours’ time the wizard was seated by the 
side of the lounge on which Mark lay, 

“ My dear boy,” he said, after having heard the 
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whole story, “all shall yet be well. I have power 
to do more than you think, and I am come prepared 
to act. Your suspicions after hearing your 
father’s recital were correct. Summon them to the 
room—all ; Kenneth Kinmouth above all. Through 
the interposition of a Providence, I have been 
saved from death this night, and Kenneth Kin- 
mouth shall not go unwhipped of justice. Your 
servant, Rufus White, disclosed to me a conspiracy 
which he had overheard to poison me. I see why— 
T see it all.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and, going to the bell, 
rung it loudly. 

Upon a servant appearing Mark said : 

‘* Request my father and mother to come here. Is 
Mr. Kinmouth in the house ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant. “He came in 
about an hour since.” 

* Tell him also that I desire his attendance for a 
short time, and whenI ring the bell again I wish 
that all of my father’s servants shall assemble 
here, I desire them as witnesses.” 

The servant withdrew, evidently in amaze and 
wonder at what was going to happen. 

In a few minutes Mr. and Mrs. Shenstone 
entered, and the latter, looking askance at the 
wizard, went to the side of her son. : 

“My dear Mark, who is this gentleman? What 
does all this mystery mean ?’’ 

* Patience, mother, and you will knowall. We 
are waiting for Mr. Kinmonth.”’ 

Presently he entered, and was about to make 
some rude demand as to why he was called for when 
his eye caught sight of the wizard and the words he 
would have utiered died upon his tongue. 

The wizard here rose, and his grand figure was 
erect, and, walking up to and taking the hand of 
Mrs. Shenstone and conducting her to chair by 
Mark’s side, he said; 

‘My friends, I am come here to relieve a long 
suffering man of a remorse that he should never 
have felt. Mine should have been the blame.’” 

The wizard here rang the bell asegond time, when 
all the servants entered the room. 

* The cloud that has hitherto hung over the life 
of Serle Shenstone, I will remove. Serle,” he said, 
in tremulous tones, “ forgive me for haying allowed 
you to bea prey to grief, which I know now has 
been yours, but which I thought once you did not 

feel. Serle, do you not know me? lam Werner 
Shenstone, your cousin—not dead, as that man has 
led you to suppose, and as I, by my silence, have 
ded you to believe. There is no stain of blood upon 
your hands, Henceforth, hold up your head and live 
Sappily, for the sake of your wife and your noble 
son,” he said, as he threw off the disguise and re- 
vealed the presence of a noble man. 

Words cannot describe the almost ethereal light 
that shone in the eyes of Mrs. Shenstone, as em- 
bracing her husband, who iad sunk utterly bewil- 
dered into a chair, she whispered : 

* My darling, I never doubted you.” 

And here, dear reader, on this scene of happiness 
we will draw the cartain, dealing as they deserve 
with the other characters in our history. 

Kenneth Kinmonuth was permitted to go un- 
molested, upon his promise that he would leave at 
once for Australia, which promise he was glad to 
make, aftir finding that his attempt to poison had 
been found out; and Jessie, unfortunate in her love 
and with her proud nature, determined toaccompany 
der father. 


‘*Clarinda”’ resided ia the first floor, the whole ac- 
commodation of ler house consisting of a kitchen, 
bedroom, and parlonr, where the visits of the poet 
were received, and which is still known as “ Burns’s 
Room,” The hoase is to be demolished to make way 
a new one, 








BESSIE'S BAD HABIT, AND HOW 
SHE CURED IT. 





“ Ox, dear, there it is again, Bessie, come and pu* 
away your thimble and scissors; and I said yester- 
day that I would try to take better care of my 
things. I do think it isa shame if Bessie Melville, 
eleven years and a half old, cannot make herself 
pick up her things and put them in their places. I 
can; there, now! I know I can, if I really try. 

* But dareI say I will? Let methink. If I say 
I will, why thon I shall have to, some way: there's 
the trouble. If I really promise, why I must do it, 
you know ; and bow shall I go to work not to forget 
just as Lalways do? Oh,nowI know! I will just 
Panigh myself every time I leave anything out of 
place. 

* Dear me! what lots of punishment I shall have ; 
but then just think what lots of punishment I have 
now. If I look at them as such; for what numbers 
of things I lose by my carelessness; and then the 
scoldings I get. I am sure I would rather punish 
myself a good many times than have lost my little 
knife, which I suppose I left at school, or some- 
where; and then there was that nice little porte- 
mounaie that auntie gave me, I left on the seat in 
the train; and my Christmas doll, that I left in the 
summerhouse a!l night when it rained, and almost § 
ruined it; and ever and ever so many more. 

“Yes, I will do it! There, Ihave promised ; and 
now, Bessie, you know when you promise anything 
you must do it. But how shall [ go to work to 
make myself remember? Let me see. In the first 
place, I will write it down and pat it right here by 
my bed, and read it every morning.” j 
She got some paper and wrote : 

‘I Bessie Melville, do here promise that I will 
not stop trying till I have cured mysolf of leaving 
my things about, and any time I[ do leave anything 
I will in some way punish myself.” 

Having fastened this up where she would be sure 
to see it every time she went to her room,she quietly 
ikneelt down, and earnestly asked to be helped in 
her effort to break herself of her bad habit of leav- 
ing things wherever she happened to be using 
them. 

When she rose from her knees she sat down to 
resolve on some plan to make herself orderly, 

You have seen by this time that Bessie was ver 
much given to talking to herself. “ Talking with 
Beasie Melville,”’ she called it. 

‘“Now, Bessie,” she said, “you must make your 
plan and rules. ‘Let me'see. Every time you leave 
anything out of place you shall go without some- 
thing you like, or do something you don’t like ; and 
the more careless you are thy harder must you 
punish yourself. Remember, you have begun now, 
so just put your pencil where it belougs, and pick 
up those pins oa the table. Thore, quick, now, for 
mother’s calling!’’ and away she ran, as happy as 
a wild bird, 

Bessie Melville was a merry, pleasant child, quick 





Old Marjorie begged forgiveness, declaring that | to learn, bright and loving bat so careless and un- 
sho neveriutended to administer the fatal dose, but | tidy as to mako herself and all her friends a great 


“that she meant to have confessed all. 
Her statement was accepted as truth, and sho was 


deal of trouble. ve 
Often had her mother talked to her, and miny 


le, 


not oniy vardoned, but retained as a servant, and) ways hal she tried to make her orderly, but seem- 


dy her fait :iulness | r ved § 1at the confide:.¢: placed 
in her hau not been placed in vain. 

One word more and we have done. Oriol, the 
peerless, the beautiful bird, what of her? 

Mark by careful nursing, soon recovered the use 
of his limb, and after gaining from Oriole the con- 
fession that he was beloved, it was uot a diffienlt 
matter to gain the consout of her father, in fact it 
met with his fall approval. 

He gave them the cottage on the island, and Mark 
cal! it his Oriole’s, his birdie’s, home. 

Serle and Werner Shenstone are as brothers, co- 
inheritors, not only of the estates, but of the love 
and affection of all around them, and Rafus White 
often chuckies to himself and saya that it was partly 
with his assistance and infor ation that they had 
solved the Islaud Mystory. 


THE END. 








IMPROVEMENTS in the old town of Edinburgh are 
eweeping away many houses of interest. Oue of 
these is a house in General’s Katry, Fotterrow, iu 
which at one time resided Mrs, Maclehose, the 
“Clarinda” who touched the susceptible heart of 
the poet Burns, and with whom, uuder the uame of 
* Sylvander,” he exchanged 80 many glowing letters. 


ingly all in vain. 

* Now,” said Bessie, as she run downstairs, “I 
will not tell. mother, for I fear I shall not succeed 
very soon, I will just wait and see how long it will 
be before she wil! see that [am improving.” 

It was the third day after Bessie’s resolve that 
, we heard her saying: 

* Qa, dear!’’ us hor quick glance saw an apron on 
a chair,and a pair of shoes on tue flour, on eater: 
ing her room, after dinner. 

“Now, Miss Bessie, what shall I do to you? 
Look at these things and sacha nice placo as you 
have got to put your thinss in! Let me see’’— 
glancing at hor paper—“go without something I 
like, or do something I don’t like. Iwas going to 
waik, and iu town too. Now | do like to wear new 
shoes, and I don’t like to wear shabby ones; but 
new shoes must not go walking wuen they lie on the 
bedroom floor ali day ; so, Miss Bessie, youwill put 
them up after this. Well, I did keep everything iu 
its place two whole days, and that is something, 
but ’-—looking sorrowfully at her feet-—“ I wonder 
how many times [ shall have to wear these shoes up 
t> town.” 

‘Thus did Bessie punish herself, as she called it, 
and thus earnestly did she try to conquer her: bad 
habits. 

Somctimes she would say; 





“[ wonder if mamma doesn’t see any im 
ment? She surely doesn’t have to tell me nearly so 
often to put up things.” 

Let. us pass over six months, and look into 
Bessie’s room on the morning of her birtnday, and 
see if she is still trying. . 

It is early, but this bright September morning 
finds Bessie wide awake. 

A birthday come but once a year, and she cannot 
afford to sleep after daylight. 

* 'Pwelve years old, Bessie,’ she says. “I wonder 
what my birthday presonts, will be. It must be 
most breakfast time. Let me see; I am all ready? 
Yes, everything is ir its piace. [ really believe I 
might take that paper down, for I have not hai to 
ory myself for as long as a month; but perhaps 

had bétter leave it to muke me sure not to forget. 
Every morning for six months now I have read it. 
Well it won't hurt me to read it for one year more, 
so I will leave it till another birthday. ow many 
times I used to say ‘1 can’t always think to put up 
things;’ I believe I’ll never say ‘can't’ any more. 
There's the bell. Now we'll see what the presents 
are.’’ 


On her plate Bessie sees a nice little pile, covered 
with a napkin. 

Soon the little fingers have taken off the cover, 
and her eyes and feet are dancing to the music of 
her glad words as she eagerly examines her trea- 
sures, : 

‘There was a gold chain from mamma ; a little 
locket, with his own picture from papa; a knife, 
much handsomer than the lost one, from brother 
Harry; and, under all, a nice book, 

Bessie looked in to see who gave it. and read on 
the first leaf : i 

“To Bessie, from mamma, as a token that she 
has seen and appreciated her efforts to overcome 
her bad habits and be an orderly little gicl.’’ 

“Oh, mamma!”’ gaid Bessie, ‘ you did see, then, 
that L was ttying ?”” 

““ Who could help seeing,”’ said mamma, “ when 
for two months Ihave never found a thing out of 

lace that you have used, not even your cnair left 
in the middle of the floor ?” 

“Oh, those chairs!’’ sighed Bessie, “ you can’t 
think how many times I had to punish myself 
before I could remember that they did not belong 
anywhere. 

“Oh! you dear, nice book,"you!”” said she, bagin- 
ning to dance again, “just to think I have got you 
all beeause | have made up my mind to cure myself 
of that bad, naughty habit, and I thought al! the 
time that mamma did not see that 1 was doing 
better, and was almost discouraged sometimes. 
am sare I will never go back to that bad habit 
again.”’ 

Bat here, on her happy birthday; we will leave 
Bessie, hoping that any little girl who may read this 
will try as hardas Besie did to overcome her bad 
habits be they what they may. A. D. 





SCIENCE. 


Tae Wreck or aN Arr Satp.—The Schrode 
air ship, which, according to the inventor's claims, 
was going to carry fast maiis between the principal 
cities of America and which subsequently would 
fly across the Atlantic in some incredibly short 
space of time, came to an anfortunate end re- 
cently. ‘The machine, nearly finished, was care- 
lessly left in an exposed situation overnight, on a 
common in Baltimore. A strong gale arising tore 
it from its fastening and converted it into a useless 
and shapeless mass of broken boards and wicker- 
work. 

A Botting Lake.—The discovery of a boiling lake 
in the island of Dominica has excited much scientitic 
interest, and investigations of the phenomenon are 
to be made by geologists. It appears that a com- 
pany exploring the steep and forest-covered moun- 
tains benind the town of Rosseau came upon ‘the 
boiling lake, about 2,500 feet above the sea level, 
and two miles in circumference. On the wind 
clearing away for a moment the clouds of sulphurous 
steam with which the lake was covered, a mound of 
water was seen ton feet higher tian the general 
level of the surface, caused by ebuliition. Tae 
margin of the lake consists of beds of sulphur, and 
ita overflow found evit by a waterfall of great 
height, - 

ue Moos.—It has been satisfactorily determined 
that there are mountains in the moun. Although thas 
plauet is 230,009 miles from this, telescopes aud the 
labours of learned men have introduced us ww some 
extensive knowledge of its physical cuaracter. When 
looked at with the naked eye, it is easy to see that 
the iuuer circle presents an extremely ragged line, 
while the outer line is extremely smooth, Wheu 
we examine this ianer edge with a strong telescope, 
we find a great number of luminous points, which 





grow larger as the sun bears upon their locality. 
Behind those spots a deep shade is cast, which always 
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moves so as to be in opposition to the sun. Those 
bright spots are the summits of high mountains on 
which the sun shines before it reaches the lower 
parts ; the deep shade is the shadow the mountain 
casts, and is always found to be in exact proportion, 
as to length, with the mountain, when the inclination 
of the sun’s rays is taken into account. From mea- 
surements made of the length of these shadows, the 
height of the highest of these mountains may be cal- 
culated. It will readily be understood that the 
length of a shadow indicates the height of a body 
behind which it is cast, provided the inclination by 
which the light falls is known. Whenever the light 
falls on a perpengioning body, with an inclination of 
half a right angle, the shadow formed. beyond is 
exactly as long as the body is high. When the sun 
shines by this inclination upon the lunar mountains, 
their shadows are consequently as long as the moun- 
tain are tall. When the light falls with a greater 
inclination, the shadow is lengthened in a ratio that 
is known to the mathematician, 

To Ostain a Brown Patina on Zinc.—A 
solution of molybdic acid, or molybdate. of ammonia, 
in very dilute aqua regia, or a solution of molybdic 
acid in excess of very dilute caustic soda, produces, 
according to Kletzinsky, ® very useful patina bath 
for articles of cast zinc. Zinc statues or other or- 
namental articles, when dipped into this bath be- 
come covered with a very pleasing brown patina 
showing the prismatic colours, This covering is 
nothing but a thin film of oxide of molybdenum, which 
exhibits polarization colours and adheres firmly to 
the metallic zinc. 


ELECTRICITY AND RAILWAYS, 


Mr. W. H. Preece, M. Inst. 0,E., Postal Engi- 
neer, in a recent discourse on’ this subject stated 
that he had to establish three propositions :—Ist, 
that railway travelling is dangerous ; 2nd, it is 
safe; and, 3rd, that the Ganger is potential and the 
safety actual, the one having. been converted into 
the other by the operations of scientific thought and 
by the applications of scientific skill. 

he first proposition is self-evident, considering 
all the contingencies ; yet the safety of railways is 
also manifested when we compare the number of 
accidents upon them with those dne to other 
causes. 

‘The average annual amount of deaths of railwa 
passengers in the four years 1871-4 was 145, of whic 
104 were due to causes within their own control. 
In 1873, 17,246 persons met violent deaths, averaging 
750 per million. Of these1,290 were due to railways, 
990 to mining, 6,070 to other mechanical causes ; 
8,232 were drowned, 1;519 were killed by horses or 
conveyances, 1132 by machinery of various kinds; 
the rest by falls, burns, suffocation, and other events 
to which we are liable daily. The proportion of 
passengers killed in three yeurs ending 1849 was ‘1 in 
4,782,188 journeys ; and in three years ending in 
1878,5 20,089,660... Hence, said Mr. Preece, in a 
relative sense we may consider railway travelling 


safe, 

Proceeding to the way in which the potentiality of 
danger is conyerted into the actuality of safety, he 
stated that 18 per cent. of the accidents are due to 
defective permanent way,.13 per cent. to defective 
rolling-stock, 28 per cent..to defective signals, and 
a1 Bi cent. to defective haman machinery. ’ 

he comparative safety of railway travelling has 
been produced by experience, and by applying the 
means suggested by scientific thought and inventive 
skill to remedy defects. Telegraphy is the chief aid 
of the railway engineer. The signal by day being 
the arm, which at right, angles signifies danger, at 
an angle of 45 degrees safety; the signals at night 
being lights, the rule being 

hite means right; red means wrong; 
Green means slowly go along. 

These are supplemented by fog-signal in thick 
weather—flags, whistles, and other methods of giving 
rapid information. 

The greatest element of safety, however, is the 
“block system,” which arose out of the multiplica- 
tion of the trains and increased speed. In the 
“time system ’’ the danger-signal is exhibited five 
minutes after the departure of a train, and the 
caution-signal five minutes more. The safety of the 
train is entirely under the responsibility of the 
driver, and the system is brimful of darger. By 
the “absolute block system,” which is effectually 
carried out by electricity, before a train is allowed 
to leave a station A, the line at B is blocked in 
advance, and when it leaves A it is blocked behind 
at A; so that it is thoroughly protected in both 
directions. ‘ 

The “permissive” system, Mr. Preece said, is 
doubtless an improvement on the “time” system, 
but is really not the “block ’’ system at all, which 
ought not to be rashly condemned for its occasional 
defective working. 

Besides illustrating his remarks by experiments, 
he speaker explained the working of the electric 





repeaters—one of the greatest elemerts of safety ; 
and also exhibited an effective method of communi- 
cating between passenger and guard by means of 
electricity. 

In conclusion, he said that science cannot be de- 
voted to a nobler purpose than to the protection of 
human life; and the records of experience show 
that it has earned well-deserved laurels in rendering 
th dangers of railway travelling potential and the 
safety actual. The block systems used on the 
South-Kastern, Great Western, and Great Northern 
railways, and also Mr. Tyer’s block telegraph and 
electric-locking systems, were exhibited at work the 
same time. 


THE TALL OF A COMET. 


Brier zy, the tail of a comet is the light projected 
by its nucleus upon that portion of its hazy envelope 
which lies in the shadow cast by that nucleus when 
near enough to the sun to cast a shadow. The 
ordinary observer can prove the correctness of this 
statement by means of two lamps, differing only in 
size; while the more profound investigator can 
satisfy himself beyond question through the 
mystery of the photometer and suitably prepared 
lights, the one consisting of an incandescent solid 
having @ gaseous envelope to represent the sun, 
while the other or less light is of a similar nature, 
with the addition of one or more outer envelopes 
exceedingly attenuated. By using suitable lamps 
& multitude of spectators can be convinced of the 
truth of the theory on any misty or foggy night if 
one lamp be shaved shows the other in an elliptical 
path; indeed the proof is so simple that I have 
never failed to convince the spectators by using tivo 
ordinary lamps. 

Comets are originated whenever any sun by erup- 
tion ejects portions of its substance directly out- 
ward at a speed sufficient to overcome the attractive 
force of that sun’s gravity. In the case of our sun, 
a speed of 380 miles per second is sufficient for the 
purpose. 

The expelled mass flies outward into space, still 
under the influence of the sun’s gravity,.as the sun 
is the largest near object, and all matter is subject 
to gravity ; and as the sun’s outward course changes 
its position, it also causes the comet’s course to 
deviate from a straight line, because it is constantly 
pulled aside by the sun. This deviation continues 
until the comet’s course becomes momentarily 
parallel with the sun’s course, after which it gradu- 
ally curves toward the sun, the entire path of its 
movement being an ellipse, constantly approxima- 
ting to a spiral circle. 

The comet’s fiery mass having been projected as 
a fragment from a body revolving upon an axis, it 
also has‘ an axial motion in conformity with a 
universal law, which algo assists to convert its bulk 
into a spherical shape, as its own gravity acts upon 
its mass to concentrate it toward its centre. Thus, 
in time, its mass comes to cOnsist of a fiery nucleus, 
with various spherical envelopes of gaseous material, 
more or less separated from each other by gravity. 

Its: matter being extremely attenuated, its bulk 
may be immense, while its weight is relatively 
small. I¢ has an axial and an orbital motion. In 
this condition, it is observed by a spectator as a 
bright speck in space, which rapidly enlarges under 
continued observation as it approaches, its fiery 
nucleus illuminating its hazy envelope like a lamp 
ina globe, the whole revolving on its axis asa. 
immense sphere of attenua matter, perliaps 
180,000,900 miles in diameter, 

As it approaches nearer, still revolving, it appa- 
rently increases, but less rapidiy, in size, and as it 
gradually meets the increasing light of the sun, its 
own spherical giow, conquered by a superior light, 
gradually pales on the side nearer the sun, and it 
accordingly shows a tailof perhaps 90,000,000 miles 
(or half its diameter) in length in the solar shadow 
which its nucleus casts and illuminates, that being 
the only portion of its huge envelope which the eye_ 
is permitted todisticguish under the conquering in 
fluence of the sun’s light. 

When still nearer, its head and its apparent tail 
become more defined, and if the conditions of the 
comet’s envelopes permit, the appearance of more 
than one tail may be observed; this tail or illumi 
nated shadow, obeying the known laws of light, 
being projected as nearly in a direct line from the 
sun—that is, it formsa slight curve, because each 
ray of light reaches the observer from the point of 
its emanation and not from the farther point which 
the comet occupies at the instant of observation, as 
the comet has moved constantly from the exact 
point of light emanation during the time required 
for the light itself to reach the observer. 

As the comet nears the sun and swings round it, 
its apparent tail swings too, that is, the illuminated 
shadow swings with terrific velocity but with no 
exertion of forcc, repulsive or otherwise, as far as 
the shadow is concerned, and as the comet leaves 
the sun its shadow necessarily goes befure it and is 
as necessarily illuminated as thas portion of fog 





lying in the path of a locomotive headlight moving 
away from a house on fire. 

As the comet flies away its spectacular phonomen 
are rapidly reversed, its apparent tail fades, and 
the luminous glow of its sphere expands and then 
diminishes toa mere disappearing speck of light. 
When, aften many circuits, its elliptical orbit grad- 
ually becomes a spiral circle, and itself becomes a 
planet of more or less dignity, its apparent tail dis- 
appears by absorption of its attenuated gaseous 
envelope, which settles on its nucleus by gravity ; and 
its possible apparent tail becomes too short for 
observation. 

Thus the true answer to the astronomical conun- 
drum ; “ What is the tail of a comet?’ is: “It has 
none,” and this insignificant result is a good and 
sufficient cause for my inactivity in heralding the 
fact, which was know to me at a much ae _ 





A PROBLEM. 

Ir it wore possible to read hearts aright, straight 
to the very core, would we love the world better 
than we do now, or. would we fly from itas did 
Timon of Athens. It.is a problem that1 cannot 
solve. 

Long ago some kindly singer wrote : 

“If evory pain and care we feel 
Were written on the brow, 
How. many a hand would pause to heal, 
That only wounds us now.” 
And years ago, too, Fanny Fern in quoting it said: 

“Pshaw! Write your brow with anything but 
your troubles.’’ 

Which was right? Idon’t know. I never shall. 
The mystery of this world is its great discomfort. 
You really know no one. To judge by expression is 
your first delusion, until you discover that some 
people have no expression whatever. They.smile or 
they frown as they please. — ’ 

What can you do after this? Judge by manner P 
Why, the hatefulest things that ever have been said 
to me were said with the shark's grin of society. 
The bitterest pills have been handed to me in gilt 
paper, witha bow. Can you say what you feel to 
one who take such care that you shall not be 
able to base your feeling on any tangible thing? No, 
indeed, you can’t allow yourself to feel. Perhaps 
you are doing an injustice. ‘That wasn’t a scratch; 
it was a velvet paw. The pill which pretends to be 
a sugar-plum must be called one as it is swal- 
lowed. 

Shall we be suspicious, and call good people- 
rascals or idiots ? or trust all, only to be deceived? 
Sally leaves ‘‘ the nice-spoken gentleman who comes 
from India, and went to school with master—to 
write a note to him in the parlour,” and he goes off 
with the hats. , 

After that, judge by appearances, will you? 

Such a cruel, cold world, and people starving to 
death, and yet how much charity there is! Such.a 
thankless world, and yet there is gratitude that 
brings tears to your eyes. A fickle world, dead to 
Pap and constancy, you say sometimes, and 
then pause and blush with shame, for, oh! the true- 
and tender lovers you have known—the fond 
parents, and affectionate children. 

It is so bad, and yet so good —this world of ours. 
If we could only utter blank truths, veil nothing, 
show all our hearts, all our lives, would it be better 
tous? I only ask the question. I never hope to 
answer it, It is but a masked ball to me. I don’t 
know many of the dancers under their disguises. 
Tne fool’s cap and bells may crown a sage, or the 
king may take his crown off, and prove a lackey. 
When you have pulled away one mask that was all 
purity,and hive found Satan’s face beneath, you 
are apt todoubt. But it is only doubting; you are 
never sure. You may cruelly misjudge this one, and 
foolishly trust anotuer; and if you do not want 
more enemies that you can master, you must ask 
no questions. You'll never know the i, re 





SAVING MATCHES. 


“Tats is the second match I have picked up in 
this house to-day,’”’ said Paul Yardley, with consi- 
derable severity in his tone. ‘ Itisa very bad sign, 
indeed, Matilda, with regard to our prosperity. If 
one is not saving in these small matters, no matter 
how large the income is, one can never get on in 
life. I have often spoken of having one of those 
mantel-vases filled with lamp-lighters, so we need 
not use so many matches; but, for some reason, I 
never get these things attended to. Iam sorry to 
say it, Matilda, but we are running behind in our 
affairs, and I must be allowed to repcat a remark [ 
heard a man make yesterday: ‘ A man must ask his 
wife’s leave to thrive.’ ” 

So saying, Paul lighted his cizar with the air of a 
man who has discharged a weigity duty. He felt 
tnat he had administered a very litting rebuke to 
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his wife’s wastefulness, and he walked away to his 
shop completely satisfied with himself. , 

Matilda went about her accustomed duties with a 
slightly depressed air, as Aunt Sylvia could not 
help observing. he 

Aunt Sylvia was making a visit at the house of 
her nephew, and could not help taking menta] notes 
of much that went on around her, j 

She was Paul’s mother's sister, and had tried to 
do her duty by the boy when he was growing up, 
but she felt that somehow she had missed a point or 
two. 

She quietly resolved that she would do her best to 
supplement former deticiencies befoze she went 
home. 

She would open Paul’s: eyes a@ little, so that he 
might take a juster view of himself and-his wife, if 
it were in her power to do it. 

Not being any of his “ wife’s relations,’ it was 
easier for her to speak out. 

Besives, she had a few thousands to leave to 
somebody, and that gave weignt to her opinions 
among ail ber nephews and nieces, not to speak of 
their parents. 

So it happened, on that rainy evening, as Matilda 
was hushing the baby to sleep in the nursery, that 
Aunt Sylvia took occasion to pave a little talk with 
Paul. 

“So business does not go exactly to your mind, 
these times, Paul,” she remarked. 

“Why, no, auntie, not quite. We ought to make 
another payment on our house, next month, of 
twenty-five pounds, bat [ can’t raise five pounds.” 

* Whatis the trouble ?” 

“ Business is dull, and it. costs a great deal to 


keep house. 1am not sure but lodgings would be . 


cheaper. I don't think Matilda understands saving 
quite as well as she ought, She does'mot mean to 
be wasteful, of course. But little leaks sink a ship, 
you know.” 

* Just like every man since Adam’s time,”’ said 
Aunt Sylvia, a little tartly. “Always ready to 
throw the blame ou a woman. Now, I have been in 
your house above a week, and I am of the opinion 
that Matilda isa moch more safing, prudent wife 
thau you deserve.’’ 

“You always were hard on me, Aunt’ Sylvia,” 
said Paul, in an injured tone. 

“ None too hard ror your good, Paul. If Matilda 
was a little more seif-asserting and less patient 
with you it would be to your olvantabe. 1 blame 
her for putting up with what you said, this mori 
ing, about that match. She should have spoken 
her mind to you piainly: Paul, how many matches 
do you suppose one cigar would bay? Hundreds, 
Thus, every time you sinvke a cigar you waste, in 
reality, hundreds of matches. If Matilda struck off 
@ whole box to light her fire it would not begin to 
compare with your wastefulness, I know you do 
motsmoke less than three cigats:a day. ‘That is 
@nough to keep your wife in matches for weeks, if 
not for months. 

“ Now, paper-ligliters,”” she continued, “are all 
very well when you’ have children to make them. 
Bata busy housekeeper's time is too valuable for 
such work, Yow remeinber tre old prover) about 
saving at the spigot. You would have your wife 
continuaily on the look-out about those infinite- 
simal economies, which save nothing, while you 
squander pounds-on trifles tuat you could better do 
withont. 

“The loss of a day to your business is another 
great waste. How many weeks pass without’ a 
holiday of some sort? Last week it was a journey 
by the rail, which cost you twelve shillings fare, 
and | doa’t know how nruch for dinner. 'Tuis week, 
you know, you hired a horse to go, with a friend, 
mto the country, to see his mew place. Wheu has 
Matilda taken even half a day’s holiday ?” 

“ Bata woman's place isat home, auntie,” said 
Paul, rather vexed at being cornered. 

* And a man’s place is at his business. It cannot 
goon, all the same, when he is away from it; that 
is, if be has any ability worth speaking of. Come, 
Paul, you must léarn to be more reasonable, or | 
shail have cause to be-ashamed of my share in your 
bringing up. Drop thjg habit of looking out for 
motes in your wife’s eyes, aud consider the beam in 
your own eye, So distinctly understand, my boy,”’ 
suid Aunt Sylvia, with her decided shake of tne 
chin, which Paul knew so well, “not a penny of 
mine ever govs for cigar-monoy, or livery-stable 
debts, except it is to take wife and child out for a 
drive. 1 ain quite willing to have you call on me 
for that supply once a week. I expressly stipulate 
that the customary cheque which | send down on 
Christmas is to be speut to the last penny on Matilda 
herself; and I ai to have the privilege of lookiug 
over her account-book, with tue items noted, waen 
i come again. 

“She will not have the slightest objections, and 
it will serve as a check to your teazing it all away 
fro.a her. You see I don’t forget how you used to 
teaze your old auntie in former years; and I must 





try to make amends to your wife/for spoiling her so 
badly.” 

The sound of.a weary little foot on the stair put 
a stop to farther conversation, and presently Matilda 
entered, and, with all haste, brought down the sew- 
ing-basket in an absent way, and forthwith was im- 
mersed in its contents. 

Her fingers were nimble, in spite of the day’s hard 
work, and mended garments were laid ont, neatly 
folded. on the table, one after another, in a way that 
astonished Paul's newly-opened eyes. 

To think that she mnst work on and on for houra, 
after his work was over, and he never had thought 
about it before! And he had been calling her waste- 
ful, and all that, in return. 

“TI amanawfulseamp, auntie,” he said, suddenly, 
as he arose and picked up the basket, and set it 
back on the shelf, while ilda. followed him with 
bewildered eyes. 

Auntie uodded approvingly, and Matilda inquired 
if Paul had gone crazy. . 

“No, dear. Lam just coming to my right mind. 
No more work after tsis time of night, or 1 shall 
feel compelled to lose your thimble.’’ 

“T am afraid your toes will be cold this. winter, if 
I don’t; not to speak of poor little Frankie’s.” 

“Fact is, deur, I am going to turn over anew 
leaf. I shall smoke fewer cigars, and with whatd 
save, buy new socks for baby and all of use You 
shan’t wear your life ont mending these,old things. 
You must work less, and take more. recreation. 
Auntie, here, bas been giving. me such & dressin 
down as [ haven’t had since I was ten years old. 
Come; play me an old tune, dear, and. show that 
you have forgiven me for being such. anu old bear.’’ 

Wise old auntie slipped away to writes, letter 
she wished to post in the morning, and gave the two 
their bright sittinz-room all to themselves. It was 
the first of many bright evenings; and the two had 
never reason to rogret the fortnight’ s visit from good 
Aunt Sylvia. J. K. 





LURED AND LOST. 


— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Toward moruing « woman, thiekly veiled, stepped 
into the train at the lake. She wasalone and carried 
nothing iu her hands, 

St. Cloud had run off to find false Richard’ Hagard 
and warn liim of wis wife. 

Irrational through grief, she had rushed from her 
detested husband’s roof to guard the life of her 
perfidious lover, while her old guardian serenely 
slept unwittingly of her madness. , 

She had the address wrung from the wounded 
man safely hidden in her bosom, she carried.a fuil 
purse, she wore & heavy lace veil, and she mocked at 
danger to herself as long as he wiom she deathlessly 
adored was menaced by treachery. 

On. rushed the traia, burrying, toward the. un- 
dreamed of goal. 

The smoky lamps cast a sickly glimmer over the 
passengers, 

There were men with their shoulders touching 
their carsasleep like heigehogs,and ladies languid and 
haggard, trying to balance their heads on the shiver- 
ing seat-backs, to sleep through the long night- 
journey. 

A great many statious were passed, and then some. 
thing happened. 

‘Lhe door whieh: was behind St. Cloud opened and 
shut with the iuevitable slam, and two passengers 
walked behind her, looking for the seats which had 
b-en denied them iv the other carriages. 

There was some settling aud cramming ; two well- 
dressed youths not far uff had to draw imtheit le 
from the seats before them aud to hold a large bird- 
cage, with a sleepy linnet in it, und a glass case of 
wax flowers in their arms to accommodate the new- 
comers, so that niach grumbling was tiie result, 

A vixenish voice ran through St. Cioud likea 
knife as it exclaimed : 

“ Bless my heart, young man, you can’t expect to 
occupy two seats for oue fare!” 

* An insufferable nuisance !” said a twin voice. 

St. Cloud sat bolt upright, gasping with fear, and 
stared at her Aunt Becky making a comfortable ness 
for herself with shawls and Cousin Corny wraa- 
gling with the well-dressed youths about the sharp 
corners of the bird-cage as they siuck in his back, 

Poor runaway bride! Sae grew cold and sick 
with horror, for she thought. the infamous pair had 
discovered her, aud were bound to have her in their 
clutches again. 

Sune jumped up and staggered to the door of the 
carriage, witu the frantic idea of leaping out of the 
train, but the dizzy rush of the ground, yet indis. 








tinctly visible in the dawn, appalled her, and “sie 
sauk down again, helpless, 

Her wild movement did’ not attract their eves, 
though it did attract several strangers, and a kind 
lady handed her a vinaigrette, with a nod and sinnile 
. pity, for she thought'the yoang lad} was going to 
aiut. ‘ - 

So St. Cloud cowered down in her seat and hoped 
they knew nothing about her prox wit,. 

Presently the guard came rouud for the tickets; 
he snipped some, looked at others, and put others in 
his pocket. 

St. Cloud strained her eyes as he took from Cousin 
Corny his twin pieces of cardboard and looked at 
them under the lamp. 

The first opportunity that presented itself she 
eagerly seized aud managed to escape furtively from 
the carriage that contained her tormentors and secure 
@ place in another. 

“* Humph ! to Thretford ; through ticket ; all right,” 
said he, tearing a piece off each and handing them 
back ' 


“ Thretford !” gasped the listener, and a ghisetly 
terror seized‘ber. “ They are going to Richard’!”’ 

Then she wé ched the guard’ coming nearer in 
fascinated fear. 

Would he take her ticket as he had done’ theirs, 
snd read off ina loud voice “To Tbretford ; through 
ticket ;‘all right’? thus betraying her to the vultures 
who were hurrying on to destroy her beloved. 

Blanching to the lips, she pxs-ed it into his hand ; 
but be only sn his share off it, glanced ‘at her, 
nodded at the ventilator beside her, and passed on. 

Then St,.Cloud drew her veil,down, over her face, 
cowered down, aud disappeared from view alto- 


They were all three travelling om together to 
Thiretiord, that pret:y town to which Gerald Traners 
had carried bis mystic brife. 

Two vultures; birds of rapine, and a trembling 
dove, messenger of ‘ft 

Oh, to reach him first and warm him of their 
coming ! 

Daylight yas filling the sir and revealing all faces ; 
at any moment one or the other might turn round 
oo mayeniee ber, despite lier veil and shrouding 

aw 

Through all the varistions of the long, dreadful 
day she remained « prey to the most urgeut anxiety, 
and enduring the tortures of Tophet at. every, siation 
lest Cousin Corny might sauuter in te reconnoirte 
and lay his talons on her shoulder with a croak of 
ae : 


Hunger too and thirst intolerable she endured, for 
she. dared not go out to the restauravt with the 
other passengers lest she might find herself stauding 
at the mar bie semicircle between her relatives ; and 
ne ee no Gourtly escort to send out for a cup of tea 


for her, 

Indeed there i¢ no knowing: but she would lieve 
died of fever aud fatigue if the gusrd had: mot at 
length become interested in her—as who that bad 
eyes could help being ?—and iusisted ow brioging her 
hot. tea.and muffins from the very next’ refreshment- 
room, aud waited on ber like a born gentleman. 

In the falling of the evening as they paused for 
three minutes at a hamlet; she was cooling her face 
at the open window in the gentle breeze, Some one 
wauntered past’ on the platform, alinost brushing her 
hands which lay languidfy upon the sill ; she looked 
up and her eyes were fied by a sight of thelong, 
lean visage of Corny.’ 

She flung herself back violently, but the very 
abrup tness of the movement sent his ferret eyes peer- 
ing eagerly after her. 

He saw a wild, pale face one moment disclosed, the 
next hidden by two sunny hands, and a cry of con- 
sternation escaped him. 

“ By Jingo! it’s the girl !’’ ejaculated he. 

The engine gave a snort, the train glided on, 

She saw her enemy prepare to spriug on. the steps 
as it passed him, and she knew that in a trice be 
would have found his way to her. 

She rushed out at. the opposite end of the carriage, 
and found the guard standing there, 

“Oh, sir, what shallI do? 1 want to get off the 
train!” cried she, distraetediy. 

‘ Want to get off the train, miss!” reiterated he, in 
astonishment, ‘Bless my soul! you can’t now; 
why dida’t you get off just now ?”’ 

“I must ’’—wringing ber han ds crazily—* they've 
discovered me, and, oh ! I must get away!” 

* Jiminy! 1’d like to help you. miss, but: Lord 
Harry! how canl? We don’t stop till we get to 
Thretford.” . ‘ 

““Can’t you hide me somewhere?” she groaned. 
looking up in bis face in anguish. 

He stared at her in wonder. 

** Would you be afraid to stand on the engine?” 
he asked, in desperation, 

* No, I'll go anywhere.” 
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She thrust a sovereign into his hand, but he did 
not need that to quicken his zeal. 

He helped her into the smoking carriage, where 
enrious young men stared after-her through clouds 
of smoke; through the baggage vans, and then a 
cattle truck blocked the way- 

Seeing the narrow platform along which she must 
pass with the flying wheels beneath, a terror seized 
ber, and she clung to the guard, crying; 

“T can’t go there, 1 can’t go there!” 

“ Don't like to try, miss?” 

‘“‘ No! see how [ tremble! I should get dizzy and 
fall off.” 

“You would so if you're frightened. Well, we'll 
try the other plan. I think I,can do it.” 

“* What plan ?” 

“See that long bridge just round. the bend? We 
go slow over that, I'll signal the , and hell 
@o extra slow. You'll take my band 1 and ye'll: 
stand on the step, and just whem we'reslowest, I'l: 


ive youaswiag furrard—so—aend you'll land fees. 0s 
ae rs wheels ; end yoa.}- 


foremost ‘on the bank, clear of the pend 
stand like-a brick, and don’t be, afésred, and 
leave you behind, sure enough.’” 
? ™ heavens, how pawn ! bat a pf he : 
‘“* Here goes, then,” he siguatiedi engineer. 
“Give us your hand now—steady—eorry to lose:you 
—good luek to you—now, mike—mow!!” 
A swiftwhirl into the aim-etremendous shoek— 
it was done encvessfully as) = Sure eye and a.atrong 
could do it: Ae ’ a 


over ber, the-flash of hundreds of 
ing at her, and St: Cloud was 
opon the bank as with quickened: 
coward on its way: 4p 
—_—_— 
CHAP TBR XI¥.. . 
Sr. OLowp was left fir the heart! of a wild trace 
of country, git foresteon every gi swollen trite. 
tary of the river beneath to be seem 
eave the long, serpentine railway, with tterdulk irons 
gleaming in the last ray of daylight. ‘Nighé-close at 
band and her destination many miles away, she re- 
solved to follow the vanished train until she came 
upon a carriage rcad, and she stumbled dizzily for- 
rd. 


we 
°° Her-timbs were so cramped by her long fmprison- 
ment that she could at first make Tittle headway: but 
ign thie dusk grew deep’. and the déep wood sighed, 
‘bameless alarms brastenud her footeteps and urged her 


How awful tobe overtaken by night in |: 


on 
that dread sofitude. 

She heard stra harsh cries from night-birds 
wreitdly circling dwn] her, and mysterious thunder- 
: fags’ from unseen, rock-Yeund torrents, and stiadow 
forms of savage beasts darted across the track, and! 
ecrambled ‘ap tlie bank to glete with red eyes at-her 
ee’she'ran past’; and’wlienévér slie'‘came: to « tunnel 

‘out of the rock she would’ fy through it fn 
_Grantic haste, for the idea of's lineot carriages tearing: 
alter herat the rate of forcy miles en hour, and! 
otushing her against the wall, adtied' wings to ler 

Mile after mile the r girl pursued her flight, 
while the night fell dark Soke streagth tbbed 

fest, She was thinking: she must surely ~ . 
self down bereath the bank and! tremble to death, 
wien something ghostly white; like the skeleton arm 
‘of'a dead giant, loomed into view. ~ 

\At fitet ste stood:still with a gasp ‘of choking dis- 
‘emay, but soon recognizing it asthe white: washed 
signal-post of « crossing, she ran joyfally up to it, 
and threw herself down-to rest. 

-Here she sat-on a flat’stone, recovering herbreatn, 
end ‘leoking upend down tlie narrow; rocky turnpike 
for perhaps half an ‘hour: 

Then she beard the thundét-of"'an approaching 
vehicle upon the road, and'sho advanced tothe edze 
of it; where she: hoped sie’ would’ be able to stop it 
eand'ask her way, 

Pirst caunre four piebatd Horses, galloping tamultn- 
ously down the rocky detilé; then « high, edcentrtc 
car with ous seat “in it, aud’ beliind that a huge 
eovered ‘van attached by heavy chains to the car. 

From’ the:van-as the cortége ied a deep 
growl issued which curdled the biood’in her veins. 

As she sprang up the bank in dismay, looking back 
ovet ber shoulder, the driver, standing tall and 
statelyas Phaeton in his golden car, caught sight of 
she shadowy face, looked aad looked again, tightened 
the reins in a giant grasp, and brought his hurses 
apon their hauacives, 
>“ What the faury’s here?” he demaniied lazily, 

St. Cloud stood still, transfixed and mute. 

“Ghost or. fiend, come here!” and a roar from the 
van behiud seeured to add menave to tie growling 
voice. 

“Oh, sir! what's that !” she’ branthlessly cried. 
“A iemale!’’ muttered Phaeton; “bad lack'to ’em! 


we'll} ness! it, might ae well be a huodred.” 


Where are you going to all by yourself, young 
woman ?” 

And, flinging..the reins over the dashboard, he 
swung himself down to the ground and slowly 
approached her, 

* To—to—T hretford,” faltered St, Clond, quailing 
at thie proeae.jiug. 

‘“Hok hot ho! what, on foot! Thirty’miles on 
them feet!” impudently drawing his whip handle 
across her skirts to disclose the small dainty members 
in. question. 

* Thirty miles !” echood St. Cloud, aghast.;-“ so-far | 
asthat? Qh, dear, how dreadfal!’’ 

He took a good survey of her from head to foot, 
bat said nothing. 
| © Williyom:be so good as to tell me whether there 
is ray near where I might get a sigit’s 

‘ ” inquired she, looking up with, her 
: “Thotde » village about seven miles [ram here,” 
‘answered the young man, grimly. 
“Seven miles!” echoed she, horrified ; “myygood- 


elée'to ask?’’ 
- Ob, what am I to do #)tuming, 


thw that'serather a sensible question now. Ate 


}  Anythit 





»} the little woman, and 
}uwith one 


ee 
hall 


An@sudienly, 
did eyes, tlie man 


with « glow ip lily half-closediandi 
Tans tie ata@.round: 
the gina thorn se i 
‘sent of the car; up aft 

ms olight ler. 
oh am tightened andi got not. frightened, 
_ “But—bat. you think I'm a rough sort;’" anid the 
ten, gathering all the complex reins in-ome-museular 

“ Halloa there! get along !” : 


Aod with a. bound the four splendid svimale-} 


wereup aud away, racing as if Jehu himself held the 
whip. 

First the gray ribs ufithe deep defile where echoes 
multiplied a hundred fold the thunderings and the 
prancings ; past the green moonlighted copses where 
shadows lay across the road like monster cobwebs ; 
over resounding bridges at a gallop, up stony inclines 
ata reckless canter. 

St. Cloud could, with, difficulty, keep her seat; 
every instant she expected to be jolted off the giddy 
elevation ; at every giddy inclining turn of the moun- 
tain road she gathered her breat to scream, aud passed 
destruction by a hair breath. 

The car strained on the traces, and swayed from 
side to side of the road like a ship storm-tossed ; and 
over and anon a hoarse, savage roar would make her 
éfart and shudder and gaze wildly in the,dark face 
of Her companion. 

What fierce madman was this into whose clutches 
& malicious, never-to-be-sated Fate had thrown her? 

As she veutured to examine him she was amazed 
to find him a perfect Autinous in facial.beauty,, Slie 
defiued in the rising moonlight au orient face, with 
sloe-black, gipsy eyes, long, fringed, dangerous with 
‘lutking gliats of wickedness; « lead small, shapely, 
perfectly poised upon a tlroat copper-coloured 
through constant exposure, 

His frame was positively magnificent, in its 
exact proportions, its sinewy strength, its lithe, 
tigerish muscularity, and his hands, though swart as 
an Indian’s, were small, powerful, and perfectly 
sh _ 
To the form of a Wercnles, the face of an Apollo, 
and the grace of a Narcissus-add. the savage imper- 
turbability of a war-chief and the maliciousness of a 
demon, and yon have the man before you. 

All at once, drawing up his steaming, horses and 
forcing them to a walk, he turned round in his seat 
aud stared fixedly at St. Cloud, 

“ Where did you drop from ?’* queried he, 

“From the train,’ replied sue, startled into a 
literal answer. 

He glowered some time longér at her, his eyes 
glimmering. 

“Amazingly cléver,” remarked he, at length, very 
sourly,  “'That’s all right. You keep mum asthe 
devil—be sure you do.’” 

“T came origiually from Scotlini,” said she, 
gently, not too anxious to fall oat with her cha- 
rioteer. 

‘Where all good women come from,” added he, 
beginning to laugh. 

“Sir!” exclaimed St, 


Cloud, 
shocked. 


haughty and 





“ There’s nobody of that.name here,” drawled ha, 
staring liard at lier through his veiling lashes. 


7 ¥ beg pardon———"” , 
i “Hold on a bit, You want to get to 
a it? Well, ll drive you there in four 


Her eyes fell before his fixed scrutiny of her, aud 
he continued: 

“Dve been to London in my day, and ought to 
know sowetiing about the females of that city, 
showldn’t.1?” he said, with a lazy gleam growing ia 
his magnificent eyes. 

“ [suppose so,’’ murmured she, too timid to re- 
main silent. 

* And.talking o’ them kinds o’ cattle,” continue 
he, bendingmear to gaze into the pure young face, 
which was now adorably silvered in the brief al 
chemy of # rising morn. ‘Don’t you iret yourse}f, 
if you please. I knowa lady when I see one, hanged 
if I don’t, and, by thunder! a lady’ll never have to 
complain of being treated ill by me. Come up, you 
mules! Whit the deuce are you about? Ho! 
Sumter, look out there!” 

Of they dashed more madly than before, Tho 
long lash of the lion-tamer curled like a serpeut's 
tougne round the bounding animals, striking now one 
how wmnother by way of reminder that their master’s 
inexorable eye was on them. 

Dowm they tora into the valley, with deafening 
noise off wheels and horses’ iron tramplings and 
flinty stomes of the road flew up in flashing splinters, 
frightfak roarings from the tossed caravan, wiile the 
‘gud the stars danged in the heavens, and the sereve 
night air swooped by like a hurricane. 

They, passed the village Dare had spoken of at a 
‘wild’ gallop, the villagers rushing out and shonting 
‘iat. the mam was drunk. ‘I'hey tore on perhaps 
tliree miles: it, and then they crossed the ridge 
of the hill and commenced the descent with # voliey 
)of ingpiriting cries to the half-frantic horses, which 
sent them capering down like mountain goats. 

“T've started the beggars,” grinned tle man, 
‘turning: @ malicious‘eye om St, Cloud’s quiet but 


4 . “They'll run like that straight into 
hretford.’”” 


\ Staiddenly they descriediom the narrow road, a hun- 
dred yards or so in advanom, a small, light carriage, 
feisurely driving in the same direction as them- 
selves. 


i 


Anthony Dare, with the eye of a night-hawk, saw 
at once that the road was by far too narrow for his 
wide van to pass without a collision, and he uttered 
a yell to warn them to quicken their horse’s nace, 
reining up his own at the same moment, with the 
strength of an Atlas. 

But the hill was precipitously steep, the heavy van 
came smashing upon the car, which in its.turn eame 
down upon the startled horses, and on they darted 
with mad leaps, panic-stricken. 

The moon. was shining brilliantly, by this time, 
eac!: side of the steep road was lined with gigautio 
firs in funeral array—alane of melting light. between, 
The little gig, was distinctly visible for w few 
seconds flying on in front with the people in it; but 
suddenly, a loud, fierce roar from the van. resounded 
through the arched recesses of the woods, and the 
scene changed like a shifting phantasy. 

There stood.the pretty. gig half, across the roid, 
the horse, a light-built,, fiery thing, was. on his hind 
legs, clawing the air with, his, fore legs, snorting 
with terror, The gentleman was throwing himself 
out of the carriage and holdiug up his arms.for tlie 
lady, who stood up, and. before she took the leap, 
turned her terrified face and looked at the coming de- 
straction, 

In the twinkling of an.eye. all, this.passed, while 
Anthony Dare said tu St, Cloud, iu his usnal:drawl.; 

** By Jove! wo’:l go Straight through them. Won. 
der whettier their trap.or mine’s,the strongest? I 
say, you, look out fora soft place to fall on to,,for 
we’re agoing to have a spill.’’ 

But meanwhile he was endeavouring with all. his 
vast strength to restrain, his unmanageable. horses, 
and guiding them past certain destruction with the 
most splendid management, 

But when the lady turned her face to look at:them 
St. Cloud saw her mystic eyes and gold-bright hair, 
saw her throw up her hands with oue awful scream, 
and fall like a lighting-riven tree—and, down came 
the fierce cortége like a resistless avalanche, 

A shock, a yell, a crunching of shattering wood 
and right through the midst of the little carriage fled 
the mighty cavaleade. over horse and man and 
senseless woman, and left, all behind like.a maniac’s 
dream, 


__—_—_— 


CHAPTEB XV. 

As one who, amazed at himself, can yet retain hig 
senses on the field of. carnage, aiter tie intoxication 
of the battle is over, so St, Cloud looked quietly 
about her, astonished hers+lf that she had not lost 
her reason in the. moment of seeing Gerald Lraners 
and Victoria Mist trodden into corpses. 

She saw that the horses were delirious with fear 
and that their driver paid no more heed to them, 





“They cull'me Anthony Dare, the lion-tamer,” 


He leaned forward, his arms ou his knees, hig 
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head hanging, and the reins were slipping slowly 
from his slackened clasp over the dashboard, 
They were entering a defile with a sheer wall of 


rock on the right hand and a precipice on the left, 
the road a winding ledge midway, and one false step 
of those panic-stricken horses would dash the whole 
cavalcade down into the valley of grinning stones 
which awaited them below. 

The town-bred girl had never driven a horse in 
her life, but this was no time to think of that. 

She canght up the heavy reins and wound them 
round her wrists,'and she stood up in her dizzy 
perch, and tightened the reins, and cried the horses 
by the names she bad heard Dare call them, 

Feéling that slight but earnest strain and hearing 
the soothing, child-voice, the magnificent brutes 
insensibly slackened their tremendous running, 
pointed their fattened ears, and snorted an answer. 

It was really beautiful to see how they arched 
their sleek necks and trotted gently, softly, as if they 
would not lose a word she said by ruder trampling. 

And now, with the hard leather eating into soft 
flesh, and the four high-bred horses prancing daintily 
upon the brink of the abyss, and the unwieliy van 
swaying terrifically round every abrupt curve, 
now St. Cloud found time to bewail her murdered 
lover. 

“Dead! dead! Heaven help me! My Richard is 
dead !’’ she groaned. 

She remembered how she had striven to reach him 
before those vile impostors should do him harm, she 
fancied them going to his house and asking for him, 
and being told that he had goneinto the country with 
his wife. Ah, me! he had indeed gone into the 
ceuntry, the far country from which no traveller re- 
turns, and his siren wife with him. 

Where was all the mad hurry now? 

What for? 

He was dead, he who had held herin his dear 
arms, who had kissed her with his sweet lips, who 
had made her love for all time. 

She remembered no more his perfidy, his cruelty, 
his dishonour; she looked up to the-starry heaveus 
and whispered : 

‘He is a saint up there, and I'll meet him some 
day.” 

She stepped the horses when the wild defile was 
passed, and bent down to look at Anthony Dare as 
one looks at a dead man. 

She could see nothing but his mighty shoulders 
and his sleek black head, from which the wide- 
brimmed hat had fallen, 

She put her little hand upon his arm with a gentle 
pressure, 
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“Mr. Dare,” she said, ia her low, strange, tragic 
voice. 

He sat upright, shook himself, and passed his 
tawny hand across his forehead. 

Then he looked at her, from the desperate child- 
face down to the bands of her, and a cold, dry smile 
disclosed his lustrous teeth between the blood-red, 
curling lips. 

“You’re a brave one, ain’t you?” drawled he, his 
gipsy eyes gleaming. 

“Oh, sir, we have barely escaped death,” 

“TI daresay. Look here, little girl, you came 
through the dangerous pass as if them brutes was 
goats. Who learned you to hold the ribbons so 
handsome ?” 

“T don’t know. It’s hard to be done. Oh! Mr. 
Dare, it has been dreadful!’ speaking heavy- 
hesrted, 

** Has it ?” 

He took up her hands and gently removed the 
reios from them, looked a moment at the dark 
bruises, then stared in her face again. 

** You've got a pretty pair of bands to carry home 
to your beau, haven’t you, now?” he grimly de- 
manded, ‘* Why didn’t you give me a push instead 
of cutting up your baby-fesh with them feathers ?” 

*T fear you fainted,” 

“ The deuce I did,’’ he said, with a demoniac grin. 
“No, my girl, lain’t your fainting sort.. I believe 
I dreamed though that I saw the old un without 
horns or tail. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Oh, Heaven help us! 
them !” 

“So am I, At least I hope we did. Well, say 
what's on the tip of your tongue.” 

**Inhuman villain! he was my lover!” she ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

For a moment he looked at her, astonished, then 
burst into hoarse laughter, 

“Well, that’s fuuny!’’ drawled he; “so we're a 
pair, eh? You've lost a Jack,1aJill, and the old 
boy take ’em both, since they’ve got together.” 

** What do you mean ?”’ cried St, Cloud, eagerly — 
for a jealous woman cannot resist the opportunity of 
covering a rival with shame. 

The lion-tamer vouchsafed no reply, but swung 
himself to the ground. 

“Don’t you move,” growled he. * We'll turn the 
trap and go back to gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost,” with a brutal jocularity. 

“ Not with the horses!’’ 

“Yes, with the horses!” mimicking her terrified 
voice, “I'll drive awhile, if you’ve no objection, 
I’ve got over my—faint,” with a sneer. 


I am sure we killed 





He.unchained the van, and with a mighty push 
sent it into the bushes. 

In answer to. a howl from within, he unbolted the 
narrow door at. the end and leaped in among the 
caged animals, and to, judge from the terrific roare 
that arose he flogged them into silence, 

Then he came out, mounted.to his perch, turned 
his four piebalds back toward the defile, and was off. 

“Gently, my. beavties! gently! Well done, Fury; 
well done, old girl!’ —. , 

Nothing could be kinder than his manner now: 
They crested their beads, pricked their ears, and trod 
softly and delicately the terrible way, listening. for 
his voice as if they loved it, ; ; 

And, indeed, to hear him as he soothed and praised 
them each by name, one would suppose him to be the 
softest-hearted fellow in the universe, adored by man 
and beast, 

But, perhaps, a veritable demon may have some 
human feelings, and Anthony Dare was likely not.so 
bad as hie wanted people, to think he was. ., 

Meanwhile little St, Cloud sat beside him in an 
agony of impatience. She was hoping against hi 
that Dick might. not be dead yet, and that she might 
have the forlorn delight of having him die in- her 


arms. : 

If she could ole reach him in time.to hear 
the dear lips say, “St. Cloud I was bewitched, but 
she never took my heart from you!” she thought 
she could bear her life afterward the better, 

Toward the woman herself she only felt a shudder- 
ing pity, uumingled with a spark of regret, Pre- 
sently the cliff, was, passed, and they approached the 
scene of. the tragedy—the funereal fortress stood 
on either side of the silvery lane, and some dark 
objects were strewing it, 

Sidling, snorting, bolting, the horses were urged 
forward: they could smell death there, and their 
limbs were bathed in a perspiration of terror. 

Anthony Dare spoke to them between his teeth, 
sprang out to tae leaders’ head, and led them shudder- 
ing close to the spot. Then he lifted St. Cloud from 
her place, and they stooped together over the shape- 
less ruin, All was quiet as the grave—sileat, 
terrible. 

Here lay the little fly a mass of unsightly splinters, 
here lay the chesnut horse, flattened on the road, 
with wide eyes bulging open; yonder, a lady’s 
glove, a perfumed handkerchief, a jewelled whip ; but 
the owners of these toys were gone! 

The lion-tamer looked at the wondering, raptu- 
rous face of the woman by his side and shrieked with 
demoniac laughter. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND HATE. 
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“ Winifred Wynne,” * One Sparkle of Gold,” ete., ete, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
And all day long I number 
All demi fame hy sncthed debe 
Which 1, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owin ’ 
An instinct call it, * blind sense, 
A happy, genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. j 

Tne dusk of the February evening had just 
deepened into the darkness that moré ‘immediately 
preceded the night. 

The busy traflic of the day was suspended’and the 
only wayfarers of the compatatively secluded region 
of Westbournia were either somewhat tardy masters 
of households returning to their homes’or young men 
quitting their lodgings on some ‘evening expedi- 
tions. 1. 

And so completely were even these figures ob- 
scured and concealed by the dusky atmosphere and 
the thick shelter of the trees that it was decidedly 
the most favourable opportunity for those who had 
any wish to disguise their movements from their 
fellow creatures. 

And it seemed to be so considered by the tenants 
of one at least of the lofty mansions in Westbourne 
Terrace, who decidedly preferred the shelter of the 
deep, gray, misty light to the more garish illumina- 
tion of the day. 

Cautiously and by slow degrees there was a side 
door opened that led into a kind of garden vestibule, 
filled with plants and flowers, and two figures crept 
out,and with noiseless and meagured steps stole along 
the walk till they came'to a small gate, evidently in- 
tended only for the domestics of the mansion. 

The female figure, who was apparently the leader 
‘of the two, had a light: bat soméwhat bulky package 
in her hand, while ber companion held a somewhat 
smaller but perhaps heavier bag that seemed almost 
too much for his strength, 

He walked feebly and with trembling steps, though 
there was evidently a desperate determiuation on his 
part to preserve @ manly and vigorous bearing, 
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The female looked anxiously back from time to 
time as they advanced along the walk, though she 
attempted to veil her alarm from the masculine pride 
that might have taken umbrage at the slight to his 


powers. ' 

But both in their different ‘ways were certainly 
relieved whén they reached a spot on the other side 
of the terrace where, sheltered by trees and drawn 
up in tlie ‘corner of ‘the roadway, was a vehicle, 


whose driver was nodding lazily on his box it the 


dusky quiet of the night. 

Gladys Vandeleur, for it was she, hastily awakened 
him ‘by her soft, clear voice that came bright and 
ringing’on the stillness. : 

In another moment the door of the cab was opened, 
the new-comeérs stepping ih, and without a word, as 
if directions had been already given, the man drove 
off in the direction towards the forth-west district, 

He did not pause, for the roads and streets were 
clear enough to allow of a rapid course, and though 
perhaps the turnings and the intricacies of the way 
did somewhat hinder quick progress, yet ‘in the 
course Of ‘some hour or so the cab came to a halt 
before a lowly building in a narrow and thickly 
sheltered Jane, too rural and too secluded to be at all 
in character with the great city of which its neigh- 
bourhood formed a suburb, and tliat was included in 
its envirobs. , 

Here the vehicle stopped, and Gladys sprang out 
with an air of relief that betrayed itself in the deep, 
deep sigh that came from the long-preserved tension 
of her nerves now relaxed for'the first time during 
her anxious residence in the metropolis. 

Osear followed her witha slow er and feebler ste 

The cabman handed out the packages, received his 
fare, and departed. 

It was’ not till the door had closed behind them 
and the ‘brother and sister were fairly ensconced in 
the little sitting-room of the cottage that the girl 
gave way to the emotion that had so long burdened 
her heart. 

‘Thea she threw herself on Oscar’s shoulder, and, 
clasping his neck in her arms, she burst into a flood 
of happy tears. 

“Darling brother, at last you are safe. It is im- 
possible that any harm can come to you here. No 
one is likely to discover you after this, thank 
Heaven !”” 

Oscar was either less hopeful than his sister or he 
was too minci: extiausted and weak to fully enter into 
her joy. 

Still’ he did not diss*nt save by a melancholy smile 
and ‘then an equally desponding glance around the 
bumble niénage, 





“Gladys, only imagine what my feeling must be to 
think that I have brought you to this,” he said, 


' gloomily—*“ you, the daughter of Sir Lewis Van- 


déleur, the petted daughter of luxury and wealth.” 

“That is just what I never was, dear Oscar,” she 
exclaimed, brushing away her tears with a bright 
smile.” “It certainly cannot be denied that I wae 
surrounded with all that money could purchase, But 
as to avy petting it was all reserved for Wenna, and 
you are the only one who has ever been inclined to 
spoil mé, and, wliat is more, [ intend that you shall 
spoil me a great deal more while I am with you.” 

Oscar kissed her fondly. 

“Who indeed could resist one 80 sweet and so 
bright and lovely?” he thought. ‘* Even Sir Lewis 
must be utterly hardened against all thé sweetest 
and holiest feelings to be steeled against such a 
creature.” 

Gladys now began to bestir herself in the new 
domicile, 

She summoned a youthful domestic who formed 
the entire establishment that the baronet’s daughter 
could boast, and requested to be shown over the 
cottage, which the girl had apparently been inhabit- 
ing for some short time before their arrival. 

“Yes, miss.. You see I did what I could,’ said 
Susan, the small servant in question. “ You know 
you gave me money when you came yesterday, miss, 
for what was wanted, and if you'll please to look 
round and see the bill, you'll see it’s all right,miss,” 

Gladys gavea kindly smile at the anxious ser 
vant, 

It was at any rate satisfactory to perceive that the 
girl had so much sense and education as to execute 
the commissions entrusted to her with so much ac- 
curacy and exactitude. 

“Dear miss, if you please,” said Susan, preced- 
ing her young mistress with a candle to the tiny 
kitchen where she had a fire buroiug anda kettle 
perfectly furious with its fierce steam, “I’ve got 
bréad and butter and eggs, and tea, miss, and a bit 
of bacon from the shop where my scloolmistress 
used to deal, I thought it would do for your supper 
and breakfast in the morning, miss.” 

Gladys could not help a half-mocking smile at the 
delicacies provided for her—she, who had been ac- 
customed to the cuisine of a first-rate cook, and the 
whole entourage of plate and servants and glass that 
gave each trifleafresh and tempting charm. But 
another moinent banished the pardonable weakness, 

It was ungrateful, she thought, to cherish one re- 
gard for such superfluity which she had the great 
blessing grauted to her of Oscar's life and safety. 

So the damsel iuspected the tiny larder and then 
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went up the half-dozen or so stepe that led to the 


bedroom with the resolve to make ‘herself interested 
and happy in her novel duties. 

Now rooms that would have been utterly declined 
by the servants at the Hall were the future sleeping 
apartmente of Oscar and herself, while a large closet, 


rather than a room, was destined for the youthful 
Snosan. 

But the very humbleness of the dwelling was a 
still greater sa feguard for Oscar’s safety, and as such 
had been welcomed by her—in addition to the-¢lieap- 
vess of the rent. 

Gladys had not much idea of the value\ofimeney, 
but still she did comprehend that their stove 
not last longer than some few short m@ntlis, in any 


case. 





Save for the sake of his ancient name, of Edith’s 
scormgof the deep misery of the heroic Gladys, he 
wotld not.even hesitate in his final choice. 

“Gladys, what would Edith say, would she be- 
lieve me innocent if I gave her my solemn, word 
tliat the accusation was unjust ?” he askeds ** Would 
she acquit me where ali condemned? wouldishé weep 
when others would scorn, and pray for me- where 
others would only think me false and perjured.” 

Gladys paused for a brief moment, as if to give even 
more weight to her reply ere she spoke, , ; 

Then it came firm and clear. ee 

** Oscar, if Edith is true and good as I believerand 
as you would paint her,there is up fear, 
pent dl hyo , you may leave: 
fate and ye fame,in her keeping. No, 


And. what wae still. more alarming: who felt that is worthy of the name will, yt tate a ord of 
any attempt to earn money m -etill more:| the man gle | who has trusted bile: ess 
dangerous, from the clue it might to the regi. and iis bonoar tb. or faith anit! trad” hb 
ing place of the fngitive. a Ba) a 

So she cheerfull¥'eompleted what little dhanges le was enough, ort, 
svere in her power ithe errangement of the rooms The tears Sa ivnedl ie. a 


and retarned to the sitting-room to, dispanss-thee too 
that Susan had quickly, prepared 

‘© Da‘ ling Osear,”” shesaid, fondly, Bile gelband 
tired you look. Do you know I cannot give you so. 


much nouris!ment as you dnght to have ? What, 
shall | do for you, my darling brot: she said: 
yielding for amoment to despondency. “It does scem | : 


60 crael, so very cruel,” 


“Not at all, Gladys,” he ‘replied, hastily, “Ar 





words, ‘and.he doubted no 















least not so faras my punishment 

is concerned’ . And if you dosee. mre Weak 
ponding you must only imagite. 
the insanity thet. bromght mein 

“ Yet,” he continued, mere ster 
on wiihee head thesfullionus op ae 
force—tbe father 
friend, and who hae 
date. Gladys, you once 
ing from his lips, but eves you: 
rs ting on me witb all its heaviness” 

‘** And on me also, Oscar. I share t-to the full,” re- 
turned Gladys, more cheerfully. * Do yow-not know 
that my father bas in every possible manner banished 
ame from bis heart and home and presence. So you see 1 
em your especial aud fated companion in every res- 

ct,’ she continued, with a bright smile. 

“No, Gladys, vot in sin and folly,” he seid, * thongh 
I must say, in justice to myself and our common name, 
Iwas not guilty of the.crime that was laid ta my 
charge, though, alas! alas! it is hopeless to. prave it, 
unless by Heaven’s help and providence!” 

And the repentavt prodigal raised his eyes with 
abeseeching look, that proved the real, sincerity 
of his sorrow and of bis trust, There was silence for 
@ few moments, then the girl once more spoke : 

Oscar, I have sometimes doubted since yout 
recovery whether it would have been, possible for-you 
to learn to be happy with the unlucky Miss Bradley, 
and whether you are not dvey on. certain danger and 
hardehips, without «ny hope for long yeaus to. come 
¢hat any happier fate can be yours, I mean so far as 
Edith is concerned. 

“ Are you quite sure we have done what is welland 
right, dearest,” ske added, earnestly. 

Oscar paused an instant ere hereplied. He glanced 
round the humble, tiny apartment, he looked at the 
himble fare that wovld in future be his only 
gourisi ment, even iu his, weakness and his capricious 
appetite. 

Then he took & tink questioning gaze at the 
lovely {ace of his sister, in which.he cou!d not, alto- 
gether ignore the traces of the sufferings ‘she had 
undergone for his sake, 

There was # contest im his mind that needed. loug 
and deep consideration to decide, It was @ conflict 
Between opposing instincts, between the past end 
futare, lie needéd to realize the whole burden of digs- 
tress and shame which had. well nigh weighed him 
to the grave. 

He had to consider the danger that threatened 
Lint by persisting in his present course. 

Joseph Bradley would be don bly incensed by tlie 
shadow that had come over his favourite daughter— 
the scandal and the ridicule wi.ich would fall on the 
tiead of the fair and youthful and rejected bride. 

All this was in his mind as he closed his eyes to 


hide the fearful vision that conjured up the worst 
phantoms of his delusion, but which were only too 
real and tangible for mere ravings of fever, 


He. could almost feel the touch of a hand. on his 
shoulder, then tle sound of a voice in his ear, the 
lerald of prison and shame and death. 


Thew came nobler aud higher thou, hts, 

At least Lis honour would be saved, tis leart free, 
free to thiuk of and to love her who. was worthy of 
bis dearest worship. 

He would be a Vandeleur s<ce more, he would be 
freed from the di-graceful an.! humiliating thraldom 


moh at im ; 
and: dete) 
vt for: 


| a. somewhat uneasy air, but without auy actualre- 





that had bound his best and highest faculties, 


Lily was privileged}: or it 
the intrusion would have - 
checked. 

Mr. Bradley: only looked up from bis. papprs with 


sponse on his. lips. 

* My dear, I have already told you that Mr. Van. 
deleur was already sickening with.a very infectious 
disease when be fell ilt so suddenly on your marri 

and, of course, it could not-have been even t Sh 
of that you should run any risk on that eer 

“Yet many wives do more for their husbands in 
even more terrible complaints,” said Lily,, doubt, 
folly, ' 

ae You are not a wife,” was the sententions 
answer, 

“ [have'stood at the altar with him, therefore Lam 
cértainly very much like one,” she suswered, signi- 
ficantly, 

There was a different air ‘about the girl since. that 
‘eventful day. 

She was graver, more retired, and her very features \ 
ane Sharan seomed to, have been changed by, the 
tr a. 

~ Yet her father did.not perpeive it. He looked. on 
lier simply as a child, as a wilful girl still. One to re 
moulded at his pleasure, either to love or to withdraw 

her lieart. Oue who would not grieve Aaya the fate of 
him she had been taught to consider.as ;her, fature 
husband, the ‘companioupand she ar in o her iate, 

Her course perhaps tuok the father by, surprise... 

' © My dear child, you ate too yous ta,.at.all com- 
prebend such, mattrrs,” he said, in: decisive tone ; | 

* you mist. leave them to ary better experieuce. You 
forget that it would be the Very greatest mistakeand 
pity for you to be left with another name and the 
restraints of @ widow upon, you before you are. any- 
thing like eut of your teens. It might seriously alter | 

your prospects,” 

“I thought young widows were always interest. 
ing,’’, replivd-the, wilful girl. * Bat, papa, tell, me, 
do you mean that Oscar is dead?” she, added, in a 
more subdued tone. 

Mr, Bradley scarcely knew how to reply. 

It was no pleasant task to say to so young. a bride 
that the man she had been taught to consider. with 
love and admiration was no more, 

Yet how otherwise could he account for the utter 
ignorance of his presumed sou-ip-law’s fate ? 

““My dear Lily,” he replied, “I must. tell you 
honestly that 1 have no actual certainty that Oscar 
is dead, but there is every reason to apprehend it. to 
be the case. I never like, as you know, to expose 
any ove to actual danger from which I would shrink 
myself,’ he added, profusely, “ and, therefore, I 
really had very little chance of accurate information 
about the young man’s state. At the same. time,, I 









[ my. Lily, and, if so, congratulate ourselves oa your 
escape from so painful a position.” 

“ Do you suppose I shal! regret him less becanse I 
have not spoken a few more words at the altar, 
papa?’’ asked the poor girl, sharply. “ I tell you that 
Ido love him, I never saw any one like him and I do 
not suppose it is likely that in our station we ever 
shall meet with one again. Papa, if he is dead, it 
will be avery long, loug time before I marry any one, 
yon may be sure of that,’ 

And Dily brushei away the moisture that was 
collecting in her bright eyes. 

Le | ht have been sure of this, 1 might have 
thought, that I ran too great a risk in introducing 
such a man to you,’’ replied Mr. Bradley, impatieatly, 
* However, though you are a favourite child, Lily,.I 
waro you that I shall not be trifled with by you If 
Oscar i living I am quite genteel. on the conditions 
that I allready made, to poner for- 
tune. Bat if he does t, nor 
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believe that we may safely conclude that he is dead, 





=p,” was'the calm reply. 
® inanner what 
ey . 6? be the 



















thing. Sumo persons would 
een Wautonly and needlessly 
y. “I really can’t give an 
a= know that so ill-omened 


| @ mar EF not likely to be of any good result, And 


it so be a very good thing if does, die in my 
° 

Fly Latta for’ a few’ indautes ere she Soothe 
again. 

It was curious to see im hér face asort of reflection 
of her father’s expression, though ope was plebeian 
and plain’in its‘outiiues and tire otiter’ ex pratty i in the 
actual contour. ; 

* Papa, | havé never thonght much about anything 
of this kind before,’’ she gaid, coldly. ‘1 never car 
nitéh &bout anyone tif Tsaw jsear, though, o 
course, I always knew.thatd should be married some 
day if I chose, and I was determiued not to have 
any one like-Lucille’s lover for my md. Besides, 
I wish to be « great lady,, a8. Qacar’s wile anust be 
one day. I should like to go to court,.and to see 
grand people, aeLady Vandelear’ will do, and if 
Uscar dies it will be hopeless. Paps. if he dies, 
what shall I do?” sie, went oa. “I tell You I am 
not going,te, be. checked and snabbed as, yu seem 
to think, at your pleasures If you will not go to ask 
about: 


the father, angrily 

Lily shragged ber shoul lers. 

lam not airsid, papa, .No one can. even. blame 
me for going, to. see,the man,to whom Lhad promised 
ares ening ‘ the actual words that made me hig 
; ill know..whether, he is living or, dead, and, if 
he ts win T shall never cease to consider myself 
as, hig. wife. 

Aud. the girl drew, herself. ap with an. air of deter 
mined dignity, that, was, all; foreiga. to ber asnal 
frivolous and , demeanonr, 

It was strange how. those same magic ‘words had 
been so often spoken about the uneppy baronet’s 
son, how often, it had, been; asked. and. doubted 
whether. Oscar Vandeleur. was “ living or dead.” 

And the answer now as then involved, the hap 
piness and the destiny of so many human beings, and 
yet then and now it would still remain a.doabtful aad 
moot point ag to the existence of the luckless abject of 
such violent love and hate, 

Mr, Bradley. fidgeted on his chair, 

‘Well, child, will, you, promise me then. that if, I 
do find the young, fellow.is,dead.yon will wot make 
yourself and every one else. unhappy?” he answered 
at last. ‘* Now.hearken to me, Lily; you do. not.know? 
and never will, how much I. bave willing to» 
sacrifice, for yon are my youngest and, favourite 
daughter, because [ wished you to. bold the: rank 
that | believe you are fitted for and that you have 
mouey enough to win. And though |, grant that 
Oscar was a haudsome young fellow who luckily was 
very well fitted to, take a girl's eye, and secure hes 


“ed obo from. my.house for ever,” alll 
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heart; yet still if he had not been a baronct’s son 
I wonld as soon have seen you ia your grave a6 have 
thrown him in your way, And/it will be a very poor 
return for all my kindness and anxiety for you to 
turn rebellious and pretty well break my heart, 
which is set upon making # couiplete’ lady of: you, 
my pretty Lily.’’ f 

And he looked fondly and’ proudly’ at his:child, as 
he spoke, though he tried hard te assume-an augry, 
paternal sternness. ; 

“Tam very much obliged to you, paps, but still it 
will be time enough to speak of all that when Tam 
really a widow,” said the girl, coolly. “It is no 
faujt of miue whatever you have donw to drive: Oscar 
frantic, bat it is my place to make you do right, and 
go I will,” stie added; in a firm, almost desperate 
tone. 

Mr. Bradley seemed’ to hesitate —almost to: quiver 
at iis young daughter’s words, 

His very tone’ was altered’ from the usual abrupt or 
plausible style, whith he ‘could’ assume at his 
pleasure, to one more subdted and stern. 

“Lily, my child,” lie said; “you are talking of 
what you do not understand, nor is it fit you should 
aiderstand. My opinion is‘changed since I oon- 
sented, since I even wiSlied for your marriage with 
Oscar Vandeleur. It were better now that he died, 
though even tlien I should lose more heavily than I 
should like to confess by tle tramsaction.”” 

“Aud what shall I mof lose, papa?’ said’ the 
girl, pouting. “I really did‘like him very much, and 
then to think of alt'he will have, and’the title, and 
that T should’ be ‘my lady "some day! It'is'for me to 
complain, not you: 

“t tell you again, cliild, you ate talking at 
random,” said Mr. Bradley, impatiently ; “liowever, 
there may perhaps be some sense in what you say, 
aotbrding to your knowledge, Aud’ if: you’ will 
promise me’ to submit’ fo’ my opinion, and, more, 
should I really prove to be justified im enjoying it, 
then I am ready to yield this much :'T will myself 


ascertait the present condition’ of this’ unforttuate 

ing bridgroom of yours) ‘and’ if He fein a state to 

se6n abd conversed 
aw intet view. 
-' “But,” he addéed,“firmly; “it must entirely depend 
othe’ result of that conversition wheter f permit 
the wharritge to be completed: ° Now, Lily, are’ you 
Batisfied ?” 


with I shall Venture to risk 


The almost bride liad petiiaps somé slight share 
of her father’s’ shréwduess mingled with her willful 
and frivolous natare. 

She knew tolerably well her father’s moods, and 
soald form some sc¢cttate idéa “Of the importance of 
tie result-whiich faduced hiin'to be so determinedly 
o my to what Pe Wena sical a scheme, 

cin get nob terms, T 6 eT am 
Wound to'be, papa,”wiis the rap! *yutT cannot for- 
get that it was vou who arranged everything between 
poh it fy no feolt Rig Bo it has vot turned 
‘Just as you ex a, Bat if you will’ proniiss 
tie’to let me babe ite whole tratlr tat Osbat, and 
to do all you'can to Bring hirh back to nie, I'will'iry 
and wait with paticnes for what you will iave to tell. 
wee ay long,’ paps, wilt you, before you go to 
im 

She'threw her arms claspligty found her father’s 
eck, as she spoke, and’ Joseptt Bindley was fain to 
yield to the gentle biendishment ‘of. this indulged 
and favourite child. ities 

Once again Oscar's fate: wasto be influenced by 
the love of woman, however it might.beovervalanced 
by = hatred-of man: ° 

‘he cotitest was still, waging whether it was to 
be convinded over the burial or tlie bridal of the 
object of such deep and iutense passion: 

“It shall. not be manydays, my love,” he‘said; re 
lensing bimself from Lity’s caress, “*Comepit will 
aad. to my happiness as much as: yours. if my doubts 
are cleared up and Oscar: Vaadeleur prove worthy of 
you aud your noble dowry. Now ruw away and 
ue your own counsel, or our conmpuct. is at ab 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IT was scarcely moré than twenty-four hours 
after the conversation with Josepli Bradley and his 
half-wedded daughter Wlien a-cab drove up at his 
spacious residence at Westbourne Terrace, and a man 
si some’ forty orso years of age and a style of look 
wud dress that was well niyh indeffnable as to his 
—— station or emplhyment stepped out and gave 
#-loud pull at the hall belt. 

It waesome time ere it was answered, aud when 
et last an elderly woman drew back the bolt and 
Opened the door her questioning, scared look had 
nothing very propitious’ iu its expression to the 
applicant. ‘ 

“ Pray is Mr. Oscar Vandelenr hers?” asked the 
maa—“ I wish to sew him particularly.” 





The woman gave s.lalf-mocking laugh 

“ You'd, perbaps. scarcely -have wished to see him 
when he was here, L guess, unless you wero, tired of 
your life... We’dithe black fever, you see, atid thongh 
I have’ been im:the house for the last month or so1 
even never have: goue into his room yet., And I 
don’t mean:todo: so till the-family arecoming back, 
aud the place will have to be cleaused. by some one, 
in course.” 

The visitor hesitated, 

“Then whereis' he-now ?° Is he living or———’’ 

“ Oh, so faras‘] know he is not dead, returned the 
woman, “though he might as well be: so, I shoald 
jadge, as far as T'Kaow. I shouldn't think. that the 
young lady would ever think of him agaiw after 
playing’ her ‘such a trick ‘and falling’ ill jast at the 


wedding-day, I wouldnot, Iiknow,” she added, nod-, 


ding hor head significantly. 

“No doabt you judge perfectly right, my good 
dame,”’ said the nvw.coniet, blandiy, ‘Only, as my 
business is ever. more urgeut than the délxyed 
bridal, and may porhaps even affect it somewhat, I 
shall be glad to know where I sliould be likely to 
find him.” 

“That's just whatI cannot say, sir. Hé and'tire 
young lady made a sort of moonlight flitting, as you 
may say, and afgood riddance,.to my notions, tlie 
more. especialiy as it’s very little of a match fora 
young creaturelike Miss Lily—only a tutor, as. you 
may say.” 

“Pray then can you give me any idea as to Mr. 
Bradley’s present resideuce?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

The }woman. hesitated, , 

* |-+I really caunotsay—I am. not.quite sure, sir, 
ansl,.besijes—bat, dearime, why, if he is not coming 
here! himself!” sh: added, retreating with a. yet 
more alarmed ‘look than she had worn on, the first 
co:ner’s arrival, 

* Who?) Me. Vaudeleur?” exclaimed, the man, 
engerly: 

But. a glance cauvinced, him that the spare, gray- 
haired iadividual who was steadily walking, up the 
carriage drive, with the air of persow wha had a 
right tonbe thers; wae not the young invalid: bride- 
ee se Vwndeleur, the son of the, baronet: of 
the Hall. 

* Pray what: may yow require, sir; since it seems 
you are wpply ing: at‘ my huuse? Caw | do anything 
for'you?” said this-came wa prepossessitig personage; 
with # far less: blaud maauer ‘thau the words would 
lrive indicated. , 

“Tt you are Mr. Bradley T shall be very glad ofan 
interview,” suid the new comer, coolly. “ Pe 
shoulll*you-not ‘beat leistre just now; yow may’think 
it bést ‘to malts an xppointment.” 

* T am not accustomed to“make such appointments 
with unknown individoals and without. Knowing 
Whint they are’ meant for,” vi pe Joseplt Bradley, 
ees “Porhaps you will oblige me with your 
tiame. You Certainly lave ous, he 
aided, rather scorniully. 

1 cortuinly do r-joice in that not very uncommon 
possession,” returned the man, in a perfectly un- 
ruffed tone, “At tie same time, I am afraid you 
would be very little the wiser were I to meution my- 
self as a Mr. Brown or Mr. Joues. The busiuess.on 
which I'am bound is far more.te the purpose,/and I 
should not be very much surprised, sir, if it was very 
much like what has induced you to visit your resi- 
dence thie morning.” ? 

Joseph Bradley's keen eyes'twinkled with a keen 
questivning, ; 

* You.can come in if you like then; and)I will see 
youfor.a few minutes ai any rate,” was the reply. 
“Bus [warn you that I cannot, see you. very long 
unless/your errand is a very important.one, for I am 
very much pressed for time this moruing.” 

Tbe man folluwed the rather reluctant host to the 
first room that presented itself, and then, closing. the 
door behind them, Mr. Bradley pointed to a. chair, 
while he; took anotuer nearly ona level with it, 

“Now, sir, if you please. Walls have ears, you 
know, and a6 folks ave apt to. be curious when they 
are left alone we may very likely to’ be overheard, 
so you may as well speak low, if it is all the same to 
you,” be swid; sarexstically. 

* Ob, dear, yes, quite so,” returned the man, in an 
extremely moderate acceut, “and [am quite prepared 
to come to the point, if time isso great an object to 
you, my good sir. Inu few words, what is your ob- 
ject cad your intention about your would-be son-in- 
law, Mr. Oscar Vaudeleur?”’ 

Joseph Bradley stared slightly at the sound of the 
name, though perhaps he was not unprepared for its 
mention, 

“Before I answer such a question I must. cer- 
tainly demand you name and the right that you may 
have to know my private affairs and purposes,’’ he 
said, firmly. 

“The name, as I told you, is of very small, con- 


suppose?’ 





sequence, and in some respocts it had better remain 
untold,”? said the man, coolly. ‘“ But Iwill soon 
satisfy, you as to.the reason and the right that I have 


to inquire into even this especial aud personal 


‘matter.” P 


He. stooped forward as he spoke and whispered a 
word into Mr. Bradley's ear that made him actually 
recoil with.surprise and that of no very pleasant 
character. 

;.“ Well,” he. said, “and what then? I scarcely can 
see that lam to be controlled or iufluenced in my 
arrangements by anybody, except my own aud my 
daughter’s wishes, ani those wre irrespective of— 
those from whom you came,”’ 

The man gave a half{-mocking smile. 

“Tam not quite so certain of that, Mr. Bradley,” 
he said, ‘ Now, in the present case you will do weil 
to consider whether the proposal J have to make to 
you this morning may notalter your plans with res- 
pect. to the unfortunate young mau.” 

“You can tell me, ii youlike, Lshall know what to 
‘reply; and-also I will keep it in perfent contidence, 
unless there is some very strong reason to tue cout 
trary,” returned Mr, Bradley. 

The man did not answer at first. 

He benthis head forward, them be took a paper from 
bis’ pocket and inspected it with profound cunsidera- 
tion ere he spoke again, 

“Mr, Bradley; 1 am not. at all anxious to spend 
time in beating about the bush,’ hesaid; “and, what 
is more, 1 would ‘be v loth to doubt your pledye 
of secresy in any ease. However, we must excharge 
mutual confidénee to be able to get ou a¥ rapidly as 
we wish. I’presutre I am correct in saying that 
Oscar’ Vandelear is heavily indebted to you, is it not 

. 


“Possibly, but that is a matter rather for me to 
consider than any oue else,”’ said Joseph Bradley, 
sharply. 

“True; only that I am bound, to suppose that it 
will be rather a consideration,, even to a man of Mr. 
Brndley’s. wealth,” was the cool answer. “I am 
perfectly aware. that you are. quite able to dispense 
With fortune in a son-in-law, aad alsoithat you will 
not materially suffer shouid te sum owing. to you by 
Mr..Oscar Vandeleur be left unpaid, At the same 
time, I. should think.it would. be somewhat, more 
and. a great, feature ia)the plans you may 
‘e formed with respeet to Miss Bradley, if you ave 
aware that. you, will be ac loser. from the episode of 
her. lover's. nesidence:in your household.” 

“Pray what will be;the:eondition of.euch a wor- 
desinl, bonii 2?? askedatosaph, coolly: “1 do not ex- 
pect anything for nothing, any more: than I am in the 
habit.of igiving it, my good friend.’’ 

“Of course «in that case the. transaction will be 
a sort ¢ jaits/” rejoined the visitor, “That ie, Mr. 
Bradiey; should you be induced to accept the heavy 
sam that will be necessary to atte the young 
man’s debts you must of course free him from any 
obligation to your daughter, even’ after that semi- 
marriage Gstemony, and; I need’ scurcely add, give 
up'atl ides‘of’ assisting him or offeriug him a home 
im your ‘hospitable ‘mansiou,” lie went on, with a 
mocking smile, 

Joseph B-adley decidedly recoiled from this sppa- 
rently generous offer, whether the repugmance was 
caused,by his promise to his daughter or bis own per- 
somal inclinations. 

“Tt is @ very wholesale demand and a binding 
Clause,” he said. ‘ Pray, on what. grounds is. the 
conditien based 2” 

The guest shrugged) lig shoulders seornfully, 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Bradley, wheu. tell you, ia all 
truth and soberness the real state of matters. Sup- 
pose, we will say, that.the young man in question 
became the husband of your daughter, I would ask 
on what grounds you base your,hopes of her ever 
succeeding to the title and the estates of the Van- 
deleurs? May not death, or even otlier causes, inter- 
feve with the plans you may form?’ Muy not the 
marriage be varren and profitiess, and the money 
you have wasted be-utterly lost to your family? Iam 
not speaking from any-empty or baseless fancies, It 
is a real and undoubted prospect that no man of 
sénise or business habits like yourself can ignore.” 

Joseph Bradley leant his head on his band in deep 
thoughtfulness while the slow words were spoxen— 
it' was evident that he did not by auy means disre- 
gard the arguments thus used, 

But whea he did at last rouse up from his reverio 
there was a stern and determine resolve in his 
whole demeanour. 

“TI comprehend all you. would say, sir, aud the 
motives of thosé who sent you,’’ he said, calmly; 
* but Iam not to be hurried or driven iato so im- 
portant a decision. You are quite right in supposing 
that I have no wish to throw away my money broad- 
cast, and, on the other haud, I am not inclined to 
change my plans. atthe first breath of scandal aud re- 
monstrance, 
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“T shall take time to consider and look into the 
circumstances of the case, and when I have fully 
made up my mind you can try your luck again,” he 
added, with a derisive smile. “If you like to see 
me again in a short time and to ascertain my final 
decision, I will certainly not refuse to give you an 
interview and an answer as frank and candid as you 
can desire, that is my ultimatum, and I will now wish 
you good morning, as my time is precious.” 

And Mr, Bradley fairly bowed his guest out of the 
rooin and the house. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DRAMA. 


“THE GASCON” AT THE OLYMPIO. 


Tuls new piece is actually a romantic version of 
the story of Marie Stuart with the poet Chastelard, 
and has been transferred from the Parisian to the 
London stage by Mr. Muskerry. : 

The Gascon, who is of course the hero of the 
piece, is arepresentative of the actual Gasconade of 
the French stage—the unconscionable liar and 
supercilious braggart, whose only redeeming feature 
is a really indomitable courage, a real love of fight- 
ing and intrigue. He is, of course, gentleman in 
difficulties, a wastral who has nothing excepta bar- 
ren title—the Chevalier Artoban de Puycadére ; 
and Mr. Henry Neville makea what he can of him, 
which is by no means an insignificant character. 

At the fair of St. Germains the chevalier con- 
trives to rescue Mary Carmichael, maid of honour 
to Marie Stuart, from a party of students who assail 
her, and this leads to the lady and gentleman fall- 
ing in love in the good old fashion, though the 
boustful Gascon is compelled to resort to rather un- 
dignified methods to obtain a meal. But the 
chevalier meets with Chastelard, who is in love with 
Marie Stuart, and he then enlists all his courage, his 
impudence and his mendacity in the cause of the 

¢ lover, whose ruin, as well as that of the queen, 
is sought by Lord Maxwell. 

In order to thwart the plots of this nobleman, the 
chevalier resolves on the amazing expedient of 
causing himself to be announced an an envoy, and, 
in the gardens of the palace, presents hiscredentials 
to Marie—the said credentials being, in fact, a copy 
of love verses written to her by Chastelard, who is 
on the spot. ready to be introduced to the queen, 
who is already in love with him. 

How the Gascon not only shows how he lies, but 
how he loves and how he dies, in several tableaux 
can only be slightly gathered from the mention that 
he confesses to Mary Carmichael the falsehoods of 
which he has been guilty—aecepts an assignation 
devised by Lord Maxwell—where he is set upon by 
thiee opponents and wounded, and even then con- 
trives to find out a secret passage which leads. to 
the queen’s apartment at the back of the oratory 
just in time to enable Chastelard to escape, while he 


little theatre at Grabley, and he writes to invit® 
“The Great Mirving” to come down and play 
Othello, so as to refill his treasury. ‘I'he manager’s 
wife (Miss Claude) has, with the same object in 
view, ventured, unknown to her husband, to invite 
“The Great Malviai,” the Italian artist. 

Neither of these gentlemen responds, but an 
amateur imitates “ The Great Mirving,’’ and a con- 
juror, who passes off as Bosco, professes now to be 
“The Great Malvini.” Manager and manageress 
are deceived: the great stars are sent to their 
dressing-rooms, and at last encounter, in full cos- 
tame, Mirving (Mr. Terry), in red, after the Lyceum 
fashion, and Malvini (M. ius), in blue, & la 
Drury Lane. They quarrel, of course, compare 
notes, and each gives his reading of Othelloina 
scene of the wildest burlesque. 

Mr. Irving’s peculiariues are hit off and exagge- 
rated with marvellous fidelity by Mr. Terry ; and 
the actions of Signor Salvini are travestied with 
considerable humour by M. Marius. There is a 
slight undercurrent of love, but it is not madeat all 
prominent, for the attention of the audience is too 
much centred in the absurdities of ‘The Rival 
Othellos.”” Some of the fun is rather mad, but, on 
the whole, it gives an opening for genuine comic 
acting, and in no way is it tinged by ill-nature or 
cynicism. Mr. Irving and the renowned signor 
might sit side by side in the stails and join in the 
mirth, which is throughout as hearty as is generally 
to be found at the Strand. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Te entertainment at this house consists of a new 
and orignal farce by Mr. J. E, Soden, called “The 
Tailor Makes the Man,” in which an accidental 
change of clothing for the worse nearly loses a lover 
his mistress. 

This is followed by an adaptation of Dickens’s 
“Bleak House,” by Mr. J. B. Burnett, entitled 
“Jo,” in which the fortunes of the r street- 
sweeper are followed to their fatal conclusion. The 
audience are made to takea manifest interest in the 
several occurrences which lead the police inspector, 
Mr. Bucket—a character powerfully im ted 
by the adapter himself—to insist on the little fellow 
“* moving on,” until he can move no farther. 

Jo is admirably depicted by Miss Jennie Lee. 
The realism, the spirit, and thorough appreciation 
of the character are worthy of all praise, and give 
to the piece an interest in the humorous touches 
and genuine pathos that it would not otherwise pos- 
sess. In all points, even to the trivialities of the 
make-up, Miss Lee has mastered her part. 

The affairs of the Dedlock family are su 
tively treated ; and Miss Lonise Hibbert as the Lady 
was as stately and sad as befitted her position, an 
Sir Leicester waa well represented by Mr. Edward 
Price. Mr. Flockton, too, was close and cold as 
Mr. Tulkinghorn;and the Frenchwoman, Hortense, 
was ably illustrated by Miss Delores Drum- 


mond. 
The scenery is, on the whole, good. The little 





{the chevalier) is ready to meet the Scotch lords and 
arnley, who have broken into the room expecting 
to find the poet lover. Perhaps it is as well that 
the dying is left to the imagination of the andience, 
se really everybody hopes that he may live after 


The part of the queen ‘is sustained by Mrs. 
Rousby, who is specially engaged, and looks and 
plays it with remarkable success. ‘Her love-scenes 
with Chastelard were especially good. 

Mr. George Neville, also, who made his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Walter, Lord Maxwell 
the determined foe of the Gascon, acted with a 
breadth and cirectness which promises well for his 
future. This gentleman is the author of a come- 
dietta, entitled ‘The Reconciliation,” with which 
the performance sof the evening commenced. It 
was equally telling and brief, occupying little more 
than half an hour. 

The costumes are exceedingly picturesque, and 
the scenery is well worthy of the reputation of the 
theatre and of Mr. Julian Hicks. 





“THE RIVAL OTHELLOS” AT THE STRAND. 


In the days when the second Exhibition was in 
progress, two rival tragedians were taking the 
stage, and each commanding the circle of his 
believers. Their peculiarity of style, and opposite 
“readings” of Shakespeare, suggested an oppor- 
tunity to Mr. H. J. Byron, who produced, at the 
Strand Theatre, an amusing farce, which had its 
day, and was forgotten. But the present time, with 


the revival of “‘Othello,” seemed a favourable op- 
portunity fcr refurbishing the old piece; and this 
Mr. H. J. Byron has done—polishing, grinding, and 


altering, till he has producei that which keeps th 
a + 4 ? 
Strand Theatre—crowded to the ceilfag—iu 4 roar 
of laughter. 
The plot is very simple. We have @ couutry 
manager (Mr. H. J. Turner), very hard up at his 





burial and in Russell Court and “Tom All- 
alone’s”’ are excellent, and the simple scene be- 
tween Jo and Lady Dedlock at the gate of the 
former is the bestin the piece and the whole per- 
formance has an air of realism which will ensare 
the popularity of the old story as anew 


Ar the St. James’s Theatre “ All for Her ™ still 
continues to attract la audiences. The Hugh 
Trevor of Mr. John Cl#¥ton is an artistic piece of 
acting ; Miss Rose Coghlan is seen to great advan- 
tage in the character of Lady Marsden; and Miss 
Caroline Hill, as Mary Rivers, is|deserving of praise. 
Mr. H, Wigan’s Radford is very masterly. Messrs. 
Palgrave Simpson and Merivale, the authors, have 
given to the public an original and poetical play, the 
equal of which has no been seen for years, and the 
management deserves much praise for the com- 
plete manner in which it has been placed upon the 
stage. 

Ar the Surrey Mr. Holland has given what he 
terms a second edition of his pantomine, ‘“* Jack, the 
Giant-Killer,” in which Miss Nelly Power, in the 
character of the hero, takes the place of Jennie Lee 
now acting the part, as above stated, of Jo at the 
Globe. A new cast has been given to the harle- 
quinade, in which, for the first time, Harry Taylor 
acts as clown, James Fawn as policeman extraordi- 
nary,and Wattie Brunton as pantaloon, harlequin 
being Miss Nelly Moon and columbine Miss Susie 
Vaughan. 





THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


Ar the recent opening of the Aquarium and 
Winter Garden at Westminster éclat was given to 
the proceedings by the presence of tie Duke of 
Edinburgh, who performed the ceremony of declar- 


Pleased at the arrangements made and contemplated 
for the establishment of an attractive and at the 
same time useful place of entertainment for Lon- 
doners. Everything was done for the comfort of 
visitors, who thronged the buildiag from early in the 
morning till late at night. 

At present the building has rather an unfinished 
appearance, but upon completion, will doubtless be 
more attractive to the eye. Some disapointment was 
felt at the aquarium tanks being tenantless, These 
are placed at different positions around the building. 
They are of good size, and when stocked will 
doubtless prove one of the greatest attractions of the 
building. 

Both fresh and salt-water fish will be exhibited, 
the arrangements made for a large supply of water 
being such as to secure as great a success as has ever 
been attained in aay iuland aquarium in the world. 
At present our notice of the building and its contents 
must be necessarily brief, as few of the attractions 
promised were in ‘“ working order,” 

When the skating rink, reading-room, theatre, 
concert room, aquarium, and the other various de- 
partments are complete and open, we have no doubt 
they will be largely patrouized, The floral decora- 
tions on the. opening day were beautiful, and we 
shall refer to them shortly, 

The managing directory: Mr. Wybrow Robertson, 
and the secretary, Mr. Bruce Phillips, deserve to be 
congratulated on the energy they displayed in carry- 
ing out the arrangements, 

The band attached to the Winter Garden, under 
the conductorship of Mr, A. Sullivan, and the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. Mount, is an admirable one. The 
accoustic propercies of the building are, however, 
faulty, as was strikingly manifest on the opeving 
day, when the singing of Madame Patey, Miss Edith 

Fann ond Mr. Sims Reeves could scarcely be heard, 
except by those in the immediate neigubourhood of 
the orchestra, 

Tne magnificent glass roof bas been erected by Mr, 
W. M. Rendle, Westminster Chambers, according to 
his new system of glazing. This circular roof com- 
prises 60,000 square feet of glass, every pane of 
which is rather more than five feet square, and the 
aggregate weight of the glass is computed at fifty 
tons. ‘I'wo glaziers, assisted by four labourers, put 
in the whole of this surface of glass in ten weeks; 
and it is computed that it has been cOnstructed at a 
cost of only about ore-third of the outlay required 
for the ridge-and-furrow system ofjglaziug empluyed 
at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. In this system 
no putty is used, but sheets of glass are inserted into 
grooves so formed that the glass shall not be liable to 
fracture through the effects of expansion or coutrac- 
tion of the metallic framing empluyed,, 

The ribs, also, have this peculiarity, that they will 

carry away not only the rain water which falls on the 
roof, but that which arises from the condensation of 
vapour within the building, Another peculiarity is 
that the glass covers in both the wood and iron work, 
which will. thus be relieved from the destructive 
action of the London atmosphere, while externally 
only a narrow atrip of gine will be seen, Thissystem 
will work a revolution in # practice of glazing plant 
structures. 
In the event of @ square becoming broken at any 
time, it can be replaced in a few minutes, without 
the necessity for the workman climbing upon the out- 
side of the roof. 


eeeeenees 
THE DRAMATIO FUND. 


Mr Anprew Hatimay presided on Wednesday 
evening, Jiarch Lst,, at the 20th anniversary festival 
of the Dramatic, Musical, and Equestrian Sick Fund, 
held at Willis’s Rooms. The company included Mrs. 
Stirling, Mr. Anson, Mr, Edward Terry, Miss Claude, 
Mr, Arthur Swanborough, Miss Bufton, Mr. Charles 
Harcourt, Miss Behrend, Mr. Marray Marks, Mies 
Muriellv, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, Miss La Feuillade, Mr, 
Fairlie, Mr, Bashiord, and Capt. Dampier. 

Mr, Halliday proposed “the health of the Queea.” 
which was received with great heartiness, as was also 
that of the “ The Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” 

The next toast proposed was that of Mrs, Stirling, 
who, on rising to reply, ssid—There was once—nay, 
I am happy to say there had been twice, in London 
& man—an American—called Jefferson. [ don’t mean 
the Jefferson who was President of the United States, 
but the Jefferson, better known by iis original name 
of Rip Vau Winkle, If that illustrious Rip, some 
twenty years ago, had attended at this dinner, and 
had been driven by the too-loud tongue of his thrifty 
wife out of this room because he insisted on giving 
too much to this Dramatic and Equestrian Sick Fund, 
and had waudered forth into St. James’s Park; and 
there had slept a sleep of twenty years, and thence 
been awakened by some bobby of the future 





ing the building open, aud who expressed himself 





and ordered to “ move ou” like poor Jo, what 
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changes would have met the his eye! In Trafal- 
gar Square be would see Landseer’s lions not merely 
in their places, but with their necks and backs 
worn smooth by the rough riding they have had in 
vindication of the iudefeasible British right of 
public meeting. Then what a host of new theatres! 
—two out of three of them, 1 am told, doing an im- 
mense legitimate business, and, ten to one an Othello 
in full blast inside them. Other novelties would 
perplex the wandering Rip—skating rine, spelling 
bees, etc. But there is one thing in which Rip would 
have found no cliange. If he left me at Willis’s 
Rooms returning thanks for the ladies and pleading 
the cause of this Fund he would have found me, after 
twenty years’ sleep, at the same work still, like the 
daughter of the Horseleech, uttering my annual-ery 
of * Give, give!” a ory that I must utter, You know 
how real and widespread the need is; you will give 
to its relief to-night, as you have always given, 
liberally. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, you have 
drunk my health as.the mouthpiece of my_ sister 
artists, for which I thank you, As I began with Rip, 
I will end with him, and so “bere is your good 
helts, uvt your family, unt may dey live long unt 
prosper.” 

Other toasts disposed of, the room was cleared for 
dancing. 

The Fund, it is stated, has been twenty years in 
existence, and during that time 20,640 days of sick- 
ness have been reliéved, 558 loans for journeys ad- 
vanced, aud 430 cases of distress assisted. 


EXILED FROM HOME 
—_—»————__—_— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Prrtro appeared to muse for a few moments, and 
then said : 

* What became of the gitl ? It was a girl, I have 
heard. Did she die!” 

No, she is living,” rejoined Mrs, Quiliet. 

“Js she here ?’’ asked Pietro, eagerly, 

* No, she is not.” 

‘© You put her in an asylum 2?” inquired the Mal- 
tese, disappuintedly. 

“ Not so. We educated her, my husband and I,” 
said Mrs. Quillet, “And a week or two ago she left 
as ” 


“She is educated ?, She went away to become a 
governess, I suppose ?” 

“1 believe that. was her intention,” declared the 
housekeeper, determined to admit to him only so 
much as he could readily learn from any country 
gossip, and to defend Miss Markham’s reputation to 
the fast. 

The announcement that’the girl had been educated 
rather dashed the spirits of thé Maltese ; for if she 
were educated she might hold herself as beyond his 
reach. But he reflected that Mrs. Quillet might call 
the merest smatiering of ordivary school-learning 
an “education.” And, besides, tke girl’s origin 
would prevent her rising very far above him. In fact 
he would prefer her to have the varnish of a ladylike 
seeming. 

“ Where is she now ?” he inquired. 

Now Gwen’s whereabouts could not be discovered 
from any one in Yorkshire; only the butler and his 
wife knew her address, And because of young 
Orkney’s persistent attempts to discover it, and for 
other reasons, they bad resolved to keep it secret. 
Mrs. Quillet saw no reason to break this resolve for 
the enlightenment of this foreigner. She did nut like 
bis appearance, It was clear tuat he had known Miss 
Markiiam, and was ‘conversant with the myster7 of 
ber fate, but it was equally clear that he did uot iu- 
tend to reveal his knowledge. Why, therefore, should 
she tell him what she knew P 

Moreover, she reflected that he had said, or inti- 
mated, that Miss Markham had not been married. 
‘There was no one then who had any right to the girl 
tliat could compare with her right, Sue decided uot 
to give Lim Gwen’s address, 

“* Whatdo you waut.of her?” she asked, 

*hatI will tell her,” he answered. 

* “] decliue to tell you where she is,” said the 
housekeeper, “No one has any right to. She is 
nothivg to you!” 

“ T kuow her paternity,” said the Maltese. “I know 
all about her. I demaud her address.” 

“And I refuse to giveit! That is, unless you give 
me good reasons for wantinuy it.’ 

Pietro was not prepared with “good reasons.” He 
flamed up with auger. 

**I have learned what I wanted to know,” he de- 
clared, ‘I can tind out her name from any one in 
the neighbourhood, As to the rest, | can find out her 
address easily enough. Ihave ouly to question the 
Station-master or ticket-seller at* Penistone station. 
She went away only a week or ;wu ago! I shall 
have no difficulty in finding her.” 





And quite satisfied with what he had learned 
and the beginning he had made, Lord Darkwood’s 
9 departed to pursue his investigations else- 
where. 


Gwen had gone to London. 

Expelled from Lonemvor, the only home she had 
ever known, her enemies cruel and relentless, her 
friends cold and unsympathizing, Gwen's thoughts 
had turned to. her old governess, the vest and truest 
friend she had ever possessed. 

Miss Grainger, it will be remembered, had married 
& poor curate, and now resided in one of the suburbs 
of the great metropolis. 

“She will find me something to do,” the girl 
thought. ‘I must earn my owu support. hereafter. 
I would never have allowed the Quillets to support 
me as they have done if I had known.” 

She had unfolded her plan to the old housekeeper 
when the two had retired to her chamber after the 
stcrmy interview with the bailiff, And Mrs, Quil- 
Jet approved her resolve. 

“T suppose it will be best,”. the old woman said, 
with a sigh. .“ Lam tired. of this continnal fighting 
with the Orkneys. You’ have nojsociety here, Miss 
Gwen, no one to talk to, nothing to occupy you. You 
must stay with Mrs. Myner until,we cau hear from 
the squire. Then, if he -will do nothing for you, 
you can see about becoming a governess.” 

Gwen made no audible objection, but she had not 
the slightest intention of waiting “to bear from the 
squire.” Nothing could have induced her to accept 
charity from a person she had never seen, and whom 
she believed to be no relation to.her, And any aid 
from Squire Markham she would have termed 'charity. 

“T don’t think you will hear from.the squire, Mrs. 
Quillet,” she said, “ There is one thing. 1 must say 
to you before I go. I am very grateful for all that 
you have done for me—for the money you have 
spent upon nly education especially. 1 shall never 
cease to be grateful, although I regard. those sums 
spent for meas simply a loan which I shall repay 
one day with interest.” 

“ As you like about that, Miss Gwen,” replied Mrs. 
Quillet. You may feel as independent as you please, 
and pay the money back if yon have it to spare ever, 
but at the same time you are quite welc me to it, and 
John and I don’t look for repayment. What we did 
was done from a sense of duty. Your poor mother 
was a lady, and we couldu’t allow, her child to be 
brought up‘as a servant.” 

Gwen stooped and kissed the old woman impul- 
sively, and then turned away in silence. Mrs, Quil- 
let packed the girl’s box while the latter put on her 
travelling costume. 

“ Miss Gwen,” said the housekeeper, when her 
task had been completed and they were ready to de- 
scoud. “ you can’t be too particular about your con- 
dact in the great world into which you are guing, 
I don’t like young Orkney’s looks, nor hia unreason- 
ing pursuit of you. They say he is going up to Lon- 
don. He will seek you out, unless we conceal your 
address, I shall caution John totell no one. Bs 
on your guard also,” 

Gwen promised, and the two went below. 

Gwen departed in the old pony-chaise with the 
old butler, as we have mentioned. Young Orkney 
made an attempt to follow her, to urge auew his suit, 
but his father detained him, imploring him not to 
disgrace his family, aud threatening, if he went after 
the girl, to disowa him asa son, aud casthim off with 
a shilling. 

Believing that he could discover Gwen's retreat, 
Claxton made a virtue of necessity aud submitted to 
hi@father’s commands, 

The butler drove briskly to Penistone. As they 
passed over the moor he gave Gwen counsel similar 
to that his wife had given her, urging her to keep 
her refuge a secret, and asked her how much money 
she possessed, 

“T have three pounds left from my _ school al- 
lowance,” auswered Gwen. “ That will take me to 
London.” 

“ But you must not arrive there penniless, Miss 
Gwen. Ilere are fiity pounds I got out of my wife's 
tea-caddy. She meant it for your winter outfit and 
the like. You can repay it some day if you wish, but 
I insist npon your taking it now.” 

He drew from his pocket a small canvas bag filled 
with gold coins. Gwen hesitated. Her pride tempted 
her to refuse it, but she reflected that she might need 
it, and the butler’s offer of the sum as a loan saved 
her pride, 

“ T will take it, and thank you, Mr. Quillet,” she 





said. “i shall repay it, and all. the money you hava 
spent upon me. Ishall deny myself every luxury 
until you are reprid. But money can never pay you 
for your goodness to me. I shall never forget your 
kindness, nor cease to be grateful for it!” 

There were tears in her purple-dusk eyes that at- 
tested her sincerity. 

She pnt the little canvas bag in her pocket, and 
Mr. Quillet occupied the time during the reimuinder 
of the drive in giving her such respectiul and kindly 
counsels as a trustworthy old family servant might 
well have given his inexperienced young mistress 
under the like circumstances. 

They arrived at Penistone in time to catch the 
London express. 

Mr. Quillet: placed his charge in a ladies’ com- 
partment, first-claas, put her ticket in her hand, and 
bade her good-bye, 

He was sorely tempted to go up to town with her. 
She was too yonng, too beautiful, and too innocent to 
travel alone. 

But his enemies—he counted the Orkneys and the 
lawyer as such in these days—were at Lonemoor in 
his absence, 

He was:anxious to return to them and to his wife. 
Gwen’s destiny seemed to have beon taken out ot his 
hands, »It might be best to let her battle with life at 
once. She must fight for herself hereafter. 

And so he let-her goiaway alone. 

He waited until the train had steamed out of the 
station and was fairly on its way southward, and 
then he re-entered his chaise and drove homewards. 

Gwen settled herself in a seat by one of the win- 
dows. and gave hersvlf-up to her reflections. 

She had: three fellow-passengers, whv bad entered 
the compartment before herself, an) elderiy lady, a 
little girl, and a maid-servant. 

‘he child slept, the elderly lady read a novel, and 
the maid looked out upon the landscape. None of 
them paid any attention to Gwen, after the first scru- 
tiny at her apparel. 

Our heroine had been very miserable at Lonemoor. 
Her life, had seemed. for ever darkened. But the 
excitement and novelty-of her journey, the complete 
breaking-off of the old life, the nucertainty of the 
new, were especially healthful for her. 

She felt her interest in life returning. True, her 
lover had proved false—so. she thought—true, her 
origin was disgraceful—true, that she was friendless, 
yet, after all, she ought to bear ‘her trials bravely 
and cheerfully. The Oross here—ihe Crown here- 
after! 

Not all this did she say to herself at once, how- 
ever. She had an heroic soul, but the lesson of re- 
signation is not easily learnt. She was one to feel 
deeply, and deep feelings are not soonest dissipated, 

Her fellow travellers, did not address.one word to 
her throughout that day. 

She might have, been a stock or stone for all the 
interest they displayed towards her, or the, notice 
they took of her. She was equally silent. 

The train steamed intothe London terminus just 
at nightfall. 

A slight mist was falling. The guard assisted 
Gwen out last,of all, and motioned to a cabman, to 
whose care Gwen committed herself. 

She took her travelling-bag inside the vehicle, and 
the driver put her trunk upon the box beside him, 

“ What address ?” asked the cabman. 

Gwen had kept up an active, correspondence with 
her former governess for years. She replied 
promptly: 

‘“* Northumberland Terrace, Queen street, Notting 
Hill.” 

The cab started. As it moved out of the station 
another cab entered hastily to catch the night express 
about to start northward, 

Gwen, looking from the window, half-hidden by 
the little flapping curtain, beheld the occupant of 
that other eab, and her heart gave a great bound, 
and she sank back white and faint. 

For the occupant of that cab was Ronald Chilton, 
the lover who had wooed, her on the Yorkshire moor, 
and who hearing, her stury, had abandoned her. 

He looked years older than when she had last seen 
him. His face was graver than she had known it. 
A new nobility seemed throned upon it. Fair and 
handsome, he looked. to, her yearning eyes like @ 
demigod. 

He did not seeher. His cab passed on in haste, 
Gwen finding strength, sprang to the window and 
looked after him for one last glimpse. She 
saw him leap from his cab upon the platfrom, 
then her own vehicle rolled out of the stativu, and he 
was lost to her view. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND TERRACE, Queen street, was 
scarcely so ambitious as its name would lead one to 
believe. 

It consisted of a row of dingy brick dwellings, set 
back at the distance of a few feet from the highway, 
& strip of green grass running along its front. 

Northumberland Terrace was inhabited by strag- 
gling professional men, a half-pay army officer or two, 
and the like. 

The destination of Gwen was occupied by Mr. 
Myner, the curate who had become the husband of 
Miss Granger, Gwen’s former governess. 

Mr. Myner’s health had grown infirm within the 
last year or two. He had waited many years to ac- 
quire an income sufficient to justify him in taking « 
wife, but scarcely had he married when that hardly 
won stipend had failed him. Some one with more in- 
fluence than he had desired to obtain the curacy in 
which he had become settled, and money and in- 
fluence had effected his dismissal and the instalment 
of their possessor in his stead. 

No other preferment offered itself to him, He+had 
friends, however, and by their advice he had estab- 
lished a family school, for boys uader the age of 
twelve years, the number of pupils being limited to 
twenty. 

The income derived from this source was not ex- 
cessive, while expenses were many and heavy. 

Masters in various branches must be secured, ser- 
vants must be hired, fuel and lights must be paid for, 
rent was high, and boys, however small, must be fed. 
And so, at the year's end, when the Rev. Mr. Myner 
and his wife sat down with their great pile of bills to 
compare the outgo with the income, they found that 
they had made their living out-of their school, but 
that they had not a hundred to secure 
them against that “rainy day,” the dread of which 
haunts so many struggling lives. 

Gwen knew of the little school, but. Mrs. Myner, 
had never given expressions in her letters to any 
anxieties, and the girl could not guess how many 
troubles her old governess was enduring. 

But Gwen was not coming to be’a burden upon the 
energies of her friends, but rather to seek counsel 
and assistance in the task of earning her own living. 

The cab drew up at the kerbstone and the cabman 
descended, ran up the walk, and pulled the bell. By 
the time the door opened and a neat housemaid in a 
spotless white cap appeared upon the threshold, 
Gwen had placed her fare in the cabman’s hands and 
had alighted. She burried through the mist over the 
wet and slippery stones, shining now in the light that 
streamed from the hallway, and stood upon the wide 
stone step. 

‘“‘ Does Mrs. Myner live ‘here ?” she inquired. 

The housemaid answered in the affirmative, 

Gwen beckoned the cabman to bring her trunk, the 
housemaid staring open-mouthed at the unexpected 
intrusion, 

“ Will you tell ‘Mrs. Myner that an old ‘friend 
wishes to see her?” said Gwen, with that sweet 
and gentle courtesy which distinguished her. 

‘Yes, miss. Step into the reception-room and 1 
will call her,” replied the maid. 

She ushered the visitor into a room at her right 
and hurried on her errand. 

The coachman deposited the trunk in the hall with 
: bang and departed, slamming the door behind 

m 


The room into which Gwen had been shown was 
drawing and reception room in one. Its windows 
fronted the grass-plat in front of the house. It was 
plainly furnished, but with due regard for comfort. 
Upon either side of the chimney were low, wide book- 
cases well filled with books. A few engravings of 
Scriptural subjects adorned the white walls. A wide 
chintz-covered lourige, chintz-covered easy-chairs, 
and long chintz curtains, all of'a deep’red colour, and 
all spotlessly neat, gave a cozy aspect to the apart- 
ment. The coziness was increased by the bright 
glow of the well-kept fire and its reflection upon the 
well-swept fender. 

No doubt of her reception entered Gwen's mind, 
She knew that her governess had really and tenderly 
loved her, and she believed that this house would 
prove to her a very haven of refuge. 

Nor was she doomed to disappointment. 

The rustling of garments was heard in the hall- 
way, and Mrs. Myner entered the room. 

She was a very tall, very thin indy, with a gentle 
face and gentle manners. She had a sad and 
subdued expression, as if her cares weighed heavily 
upon her. But she was cheerful also. Her courage 
never failed, even when her husband grew dis- 





couraged. Patient, brave, and hopeful, she was a 
“ well-spring of pleasure” in tlie louse, a true wife 
and a mother to the’ boys under her charge... 

Gwen arose at her approach. The girl did not 
speak, waiting for recognition. 

Three years had wrought considerable change in 
our young heroine. Mrs. Myner surveyed the slight, 
elegant figure, the graceful head, with its massive 
ripple of bronze-coloured hair, the straight Greek 
features, the sad yet'smiling mouth, in doubt and 
bewilderment. But when her gaze met the full glance 
of those purple-dark eyes, now with great lights 
glowing in their sombre depths, Mrs. Myner knew 
her visitor. 

“ Gwen!” she ejaculated, in amazement and de- 
light. “ Little Gwen !” 

She opened her arms and the girl flew into them 
and was clasped in a fond and tender embrace. _ 

“How you have grown!” exclaimed the lady, 
pushing Gwen away to look at her, and then embra- 
cing her again. “Three years has madea great 
change'in you. You have grown into a young lady, 
and a very lovely one, too, my dear. But where is 
your escort? Who came with you?” 

“T came alone,” answered Gwen, when she had 
been released, and the two sat down together upon 
the little chintz-covered loun “T have no home, 
Mrs. Myner, and no friend in all the world but you.” 

Mrs. Myner looked anxious. 

“ Why, what has happened, my dear?” she asked. 
“ Are the Quillets dead? Or has the squire returne 
from his travels ?” . 

“The Quillets are well,” answered Gwen, “and 
the squire is still abroad. But Lonemoor has ceased 
tobe a home for me. I have been turned from its 
shelter.” 

“My dear, IT cannot understand.” 

“ I never knew until recently that I was not a re- 
lative of Squire Markham,” said Gwen, “I was 
bronght up in his house as if I had been his daughter 
or niece. I hada ess, handsome rooms, and 
was served by the Quillets as if I were their mistress. 
I was sent to a Paris pensionnat of the very highest 
class. How could I suspect that I was tho creature 
of their bounty? How could I suspect ?” 

“Then you know all?” exclaimed Mrs. Myner. 

“Do you know?” 

“Yes, my dear. I know all there is to ‘know of 
your history.” 

“You know that Iam the child of a wandering, 
insane woman, who perished on the moor in 4 storm, 
and lies buried in Penistone churchyard ?” 

“Yes my dear. I have seen your mother’s grave. 
You visited it with me in your chiléhood,’ never 
dreaming whose grave it was. Do yon remember 
that lonely mound in the far corner of the church- 
yard, with the broken slab at its hea 7 

“With the name ‘Magdalen’ upon it ?” cried 
Gwen, her recollections ‘presenting the picture to her 
in all its details. “ Was that my mother’s grave?” 

Mrs. Myner replied by a gentle caress that 
meant assent. . 

The hot blood rushed to Gwen’s cheeks. 

“ Who put that name upon the stone ?” she asked. 
“ Who dared mark her grave with that name?” 

“The Quillets, my dear! the same people who 
cared for you, and gave you all the advantages you 
have enjoyed.” = 

Gwen was silenced. 

Mrs. Myner gently removed the girl’s hat and 
drew her nearer to her as she said: 

“My dear child, you must have known the truth 
sooner or later. I alway dreaded the hour when you 
should learn it. There was some mystery about 
your mother which I have never been able to pene- 
trate. WhenI went to Lonemoor as your governess. 
in response to the advertisement of Mr. Quillet, I soon 
perceived that something was wrong. The butler 
and the housekeeper treated you as to their superior, 
and I supposed youa relative of Squire Markham. 
One day a word dropped by a servant made me 
aware that there was a mystery about you. I went 
to the Quillets at once and demanded an explanation. 
They told me what they seem now to have told 

ou.” 
ms And you stayed on and cared for me and loved 
me’ cried Gwen. “That revelation made no dif- 
ference in your treatment of me! I must have been 
blind and deaf. I never suspected anything wrong!” 

“ How have you discovered the truth at last ?” 

Gwen replied by telling in passionate words the 
history of her life since leaving school. She told of 
the persecutions of the Orkneys, of the harshness of 
the Quillets—yet speaking of the latter with all 
gratitude—and of that fiual scene which had resulted 
in her expulsion from Lonemoor. 








Perhaps it was too soon for deeper confidences. 
At any rate, she made no*allusion to the lover she, 
had won and lost, and whom’she had #o lately seen. 

“Poor child! Poor child!” said Mrs. M 
softly. “ You did right to come to me, little en. 
I have two babies of my own upstairs, bright little 
boys, and you shall be a third child to me. My 
home shall be yours, I have wished for a daugh- 
ter sd ° 

But the good lady sighed as she uttered the words, 
She loved Gwen, bright, impulsive, warm-hearted 
Gwen, but another mouth to feed end another form 
to clothe would mak» theirsmall savings stillsmaller, 
and it would be harder than ever to “make both ends 
meet.” ‘ 

She could searcely afford herself the luxury and 
the delight of having this beautiful high-bred girl an 
inmate of her home. 

Gwen read her thoughts. 

“T will be a daughter to you,;dear Mrs. Myner,” 
she exclaimed, “ but you must let me work just as 
you would let your own daughter, you know. If 
you can make me of use in your school, let me stay 
with you. If yon have no need of me, will you help 
me toa situation as governess? I want work, I will 
not sit down in idleness.”- 

“We will talk all this over more at our leisnre, 
my dear. You must be tired after your journey. 
How inconsiderate Iam to into a conversa- 
tion while you aretiredand hungry! Did you come 
from Yorkshire to-day ? And alone ?” 

Gwen ausented, 

“T must learn to take-care of myself,” she said, 
brightly. “ I began this morning.” 

“ It is singular that the Quillets allowed. yon to 
comealone. Their actionin doing so does not ac- 
cord with their previous care of you. My dear,” in- 
quired Mrs.. Myner, suddenly, “doyou.think it pos 
sible that the Quillets. had any suspicion of your 
mother’s actual identity 2?” 

Gwen started. 

“I think it impossible,” ¢he said. “They told me 
she never uttered a coherent speech while at Lone- 
moor, and that there was no’mark upon her clothing, 
and nothing whatever about her that could lead to 
any clue to her real name or position. Only her 
manners and appearance proclaimed her a lady. 

“Tam greatly puzzled,” remarked Mrs. Myner. 
“T could never understand ‘why the Quillets did 
so much for you. They never loved you, dear. 
That you know. Why then did they educate you? 
Why did they spend so much money upon yon? 


Why did they serve you so respectfully,.as if they 
felt you their superior ? Could. it be that. they in- 





vested their money as in 6 sp pecting to 
receive it again with interest ?  Oould it be that, be~ 
lieving your mothera lady, they fancied that some 
day some rich relation would step forward and claim 
you and reimburse them ?” 

“Tt is possible,” " 

“ Yet I know that they never advertised for the 
friends of your -utifortamate mother. They never 
tried to discover your relatives. It is all a-‘mystery 
to mo, Gwen,and the conduct of the Quillets 
is as mysterious as the rest. And how they dared 
make so free with the squire’s property amazes me. 
I should think they would have feared his re- 
turn and his axyger. The aguire was childless, I 
believe.’ 


“He had one danghter—Miss Constance Mark- 
ham,” said poor Gwen, innocently, “ bat she died in 
Berlin, eighteen years ago—a year before I was born. 
She was very beautiful. It was her death that 
changed the squire and made him a wanderer.” 

“It is all very strange, dear, but we won't puzzle 

our heads over it longer. You shall belong to us 
henceforth, little Gwen. I haven't fine rooms and a 
maid to offer you, dear, but we have warm hearts 
and a snug home, and you shall have a place in both. 
Now let me take you upstairs. You shall have a cup 
of tea and then make the acquaintance of Mr, My- 
ner.” 
She conducted her guest up a narrow staircase, to 
a small bedroom upon the second-floor, It wasa 
pretty little chambers, with a low tent bedstead with 
white draperies, and with toilet appurtenances. 

“ This is our guest-chamber, dear,” explained the 
hostess, lighting a candle which stood in a tall 
candlestick on a shelf. “‘ Now make yourself com- 
fortable while I go to tell my husband who is: here. 
I will come for you.” 

With a kiss Mrs. Myner withdrew. 

Gwen bathed her face and hands, brushed her 
rippling bronze hair, and’ replaced her collar and 
cuffs with fresh ones, her hand-bag containing ‘all 
toilet necessaries. 
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‘By the time she was ‘dressed :two: stout serving 
women appeared with her trank. 

A little later one Uf them reappeared with a emall 
tray, covered with a white napkin, upon Which were 
spread a dish of toasted muflins, a mutton’chop, and 
a tiny pot.of tea. 

Gwen did justice to this refreshment, haying eaten 
nothing all day. When she had finished, Mrs, Rayner 
appeared, finding her. strengthened by her repast and 
looking more cheerful than before. 

“We will go down now to Mr. Myner,”.said the 
curate's wife. “' He is'in the school-room,, busy with 
the copy-books. ‘The pupils:are all in-bed, and now 
conies our happy hour, although ‘it ‘is ‘still a busy 
one |” 

They descended to the lower floor again. 

Mrs. Myner conducted her guest toa back-room, 
divided from the reception-room by an ‘unusually 
thick partition. 

This back room was the school-room. 

It was long and was provided with desks and 
benches. At one end of the room, upon a raised 
platform,was the desk of the head teacher, :And here 
with a singletallow candle burning dimly at his 
elbow, sat Mr. Myner engaged in writing copies. 

He arose at the entrance of ‘his wife with her 


guest. 

He was tall, of spare figure, round-shouldered, and 
stooping, with a care-worn vi . He. wore spec- 
tacles and his aspect was scholarly. He walked with 
a shambling gait, and his garments were. almost 
threadbare, The world had evidently frowned upon 
the Rev.. Thomas Myner, but there was noshadow 
of repining upon his regged features. Like his wife, 
he was patient‘and ~hopeful under all the :dis- 
couragements. 

“Thomas.” said Mrs Myner,“ this is the little 
pupil of whom I have~spoken to “you ‘so often—the 
little girl I left to marry youo—Miss Gwen Winter:” 

“T am glad. to see you, Miss Winter,” said Mr. 
Myner, cordially, shaking hands with her. “ You 
seh welcome here. I have heard # minch of you 

t I feel already acquainted with yo 

He-placed chains for her and ee write, and then 
running his fingers through his sparse locks he re- 
sumed his. own seat. 

“Miss Gwen is to be a daughter to us, Thomas." 
said Mrs. Myner, “ She puts herself in our hands. 
[ ‘hope that we may be able to keep her-with us. She 
ig too young to go out into the world!” 

* “ Strange!” gaid the curste, Gwen 
feflectivély. “Miss Winter reminds me strongly of 
some one I haye seen or known, I could almost 
believe that I had seen, you before, Miss Winter. 
The likeness of yours to anothor- face, that. I have 
geen grows, upon, me.. Yet.I cannot remember.” 
_ He passed luis:hand over hisforehead wearily. 

“TI never saw a face like Gwen's,” said:\Mrs. 

wish you could  Fempenaber, 


“I wish I could. “But T can’t,” said Mr. Myn ér, 
“T fancy that—if 1 could rememiber—we might 
have some clue to all this mystery you've been tell- 
ing me about, my dear. It may come to me—the 
name, I mean. But it eludes me now. , Let us talk 
of Miss Gwen and her future. What are we to-do 
with her?” 

He smiled benignantly upon. his visitor as he 
asked the question, ‘but. none the-less terribly did the 
words -ring in the ears ‘of ‘the ‘three—what were 
they to do with Gwen? 


CHAPTER XX, 


Lord’ Dankwood's valet ‘had ‘no. difficulty in 
finding out the name of Miss Markham's child, A 
gratuity to the hostler who brought up his horse and 
Vehicle, as he came out from his interyiew with 
Mrs, Quillet, anda question.or two, put, him in pos- 
session of her name. 

“Miss Gwendoline Winter! Hum!”) he. said, im- 
pressing the naiueupon- hie mind. “That has.a‘fine 
sound. And Migs: Winter is the child ofthat woman 
who came here seventeen years ago, and ‘a month 
later wandered away and died on the moor ine sn0w- 
storm ?” 

“ Phe same, sir,” replied the hidstier, “She looks 
the veal lady, and carries. herself ag such. She's 
bigh and mighty for her beginnings, is Miss. Gwen,’’ 

“Ah! Has she a lover?” asked the Maltese, care- 
lessly, climbing into his spring-cart. 

“ ip: wo on ’em, sit,” was the answer, delivered with 
a broad grin. “* Young Mr, Orkney is: ntadafter:her. 
He's gone up to. Lannon to look her up; whieh Mr. 
Quillet woulda’t tell him her address.” 

“She went to London then?” 


'“ She mut be hasdsome, eh ?” 
taste,” séi@ the hostlext 


girl has been. 


:| considered their. interests ‘and delighted in their 





“So they says, sir, but what friends she’ have in 
London, as she have no friends anywhere, can’t be 
told. Belike she goes to some relation of the Quil- 
lets. , But they be closed-mouthed, the butler and the 
housekeeper, and naught be known of miss’s doings.” 

“ Who is young Mr. Orkney ?” 

“ The bailiff’s son, sir, which his father is mad at 
him for looking»so far below him, And there was 
@ gentleman over at the shooting-lodge that made 
love to her, too, but he went away sudden. He came 
back here the very day after miss went away, 
dressed al} in mourning, but he got no satisfaction 
from any one here, and he went away that _disap- 
pointed that he looked ghastly !” 

“T wo'lovers{” mused Pietro, taking up the reins. 


to London for no other purpose than to see a brother 
who was ill. 

And if he did not go for that purpose, why did he 
go? And why had he assigned a false reason for his 
going ? 

“TI fancy the fellow hassome scheme going on,” the 
marquis thought, unéasily, upon the very day and 
just before Pietro’s return, “And it must be a 
scheme he means to keép secret from me! His in- 
terest and mine are the same. He knows things 
about me that would utterly destroy me, but he has 
been mixed up in most of them. He would make 
more money to stick to me. Is there any way he 
ean make any considerable sum in going against 
me ?” 

The marquis reflected, and a cold perspiration 


“ Yes,ebe looks well enough, but she’s not to my | started on his forehead. 


“Meg yonder suits me 
better. " 

The valet touchedup his horse and drove out of 
the yard. 

As hecrossed the wide expanse of moor he in-. 
dulged in various speculations in regard to Gwen, 
and determined anew to make her his wife. 

The fact that she bad 
circumstanees of her history, 
be attractive, and mada tgerell theimore desirable as 
& prize, , 

Besides, he knew acer would have! 


ed “her, had- ‘able 
pes, 3 ind 


e 


0 suitors, in“spite of the | Mow would he-expect 
proved that she «must |’am toos' 


“@an he have any idea of working up that Mark- 
ham affair?” he thought. “ Could he have gone up to 
Yorkshire to look after that girl ?” 

The thought seemed to inspire him with a lively 


terror. 

“ Impogsiiie!” he ejaculated. “He hasn’t the 
brains for such s¢heming ! He can't have gone there. 
to make money out of her? I 

‘Dean't rid myself ofthe haunt- 


uspicions—ayet | 
ting fear. By Joye, ifthe goes away again I'll have 
him watched. ‘Til watch him afterhe returns. If 


odenots play the traiter to me, 
my guard. ‘ 
‘Yet when the valet appeared the marquis be- 


he'll find me on 


At the Penistone eee ie confirmed the |*trayed no curiosity, amd seemed to have no interest 
hostler'’s’ ‘Winter gone to Lon- |’in his journey. Still, Pietro soon became aware— 


don. 

Accordingly he took himself to London. 

But there his search was blocked. Many 
young women arrive in London daily, and how was 
one out of so many to; be traced? He could not 
give the exact day of her) arrival, and the station- 
master and guards could render him no assistance. 
The cabmen,-whom he d Porat a ; 
him. He could’ not 
found that|he might as ‘well ot cre sla mail ina 
haystack, to use the old ‘simile, ‘as ‘to ; 
Londom" is was. em nha he had never} 
seen. 


“ T ghall ‘paivo te go beck to Yorkshire ont bagi 





the thing. all over again,” he muttered) “TI 
find the gic I will fray seg“ 
knoway what sitive 
noiomy ‘But firet.of alll will 
back to 


excite the, | “saspicions, or he'll lead 
search if 


me { 
He returned to Sh with 
He found the new Lord Darkwood settled in his 
dignities and delighted with his lot. His lordship 
had ‘already: put into-execution his early resolves to 
greatly increase the value of his rent-roll. .. He had 
summoned his land-agent to a private conference, 
aud had informed him that ‘ag fast “as the leases 
matured the rent of the farms must ‘be increased one- 
third. The land-agent remonstrated in vain; ‘the 
uis was inexorable. “He had also ordered the 
land-agent to increase forthwith the rents of the 
labourers’ cottages,.of the cottages and houses in 
the village, and of all,the, buildings, including mills, 
inns and shops, belonging to the Darkwood estate. 
“The tenants will never stand it, my lord,” said 
the land-agent, respectfully. “The late marquis 


prosperity——"" , 

“Bother the late marquis!” interftupted ‘the new 
lord. “ Things’ will be very different now from 
what they were in bis time, I can tell you. I shall 
grind the tenants down to the last penny No 
Quixotism for me! ‘Get all: youcap,’.is a good 
motto,”’ 

“ But more suited to a grasping usurer than to a 
noble. lord of: almost unbounded: wealth,” ‘thought 
the land-agent. 

Tt need seareély be said that he kept this private 
sentiment to himself, 

The servatits tod, had been made to'feel the’ pres- 
suré of the irouliand that now hiéld’ the Darkwood 
property, It was very clear that the, new. lord 
would not be populur among his sérvants and 
tenantry. 

The Maltese valet slipped quietly back into. his 
place as.“ gentleman’s gentleman.” 

Lord .Darkwood made some inquiry after his 
brother, and seemed satisfied with Pietro’s reply, but 
in reality he was secretly dissatisfied. 

Fraternal affection was not ‘one of the valet’s weak- 
nesses. 

The marquis did not believe that he had gone up 





Quilets have, and if the | 
‘Castle, I must take care not to} ® 


more by instinet than otherwise—that his master 
was keeping a keen yet furtive watch upon him, and 
that his lordsip felt a seoret distrust of him. 

‘He can’t suspect what I’m after,” thought the 


‘Maltese. “ He'd neverithink me deep enough to look 


after that ae ht I must be on my guard. I shall not 
to Yorkshire:again at present, and I 
rei brother ona scout for me.” 


py Pietro'’s return Lord Dark- 

evening dress, for he was very 

vn er ceremonies, descendsd 

idee | oeaneratam. He was to dine alone, but 

sliness in the midst of his novel grandeurshad uot 
distasteful to:him. 


How 
ere All his wildest 
-& peer of the realm, wealthy 


wife £ 
‘would fill this stately home with guests; he would 
make a sensation in the fashionable world. 

‘All these thoughts passed through his mind as he 
walked to and;fro. And ;then darker thoughts 
succeeded, 

“TI wonder if Constance’s child lives,” he said to 
himself. “ If ghe were only dead! But if she lives I 
ought to know it. [ must know it. I must get her out 
of the'way, so that I need not fear the possible 
machinations of Pietroor any other. If the old squire 
were to return and try to pick out the tangled thread 
of all this mystery, he might find me! 1’ll get rid of 
that girl. I'll put m4 rg: of any person's power to cause 
me harm through hi 

He set his mouth 4 [oa hard and terrible expression 
and his round. fat face darkened with a hideous 
meaning. 

He was still intent upop hie subject when the 
sound of carriage: wheels on ‘the drive without dis- 
tutbed ‘his «meditations. He listened, with an in-~ 
stinetive apprehension that something was wrong. 
His ‘apprehensions were doomed " to be ‘ verified. 
There was & noise of an arrival, a flutter and con- 
fusion in the hall, the sound of flying feet, the door 
was burst open, and his daughter from Malta, Misa 
Georgina Tollish, burst into his presence, 


(To be continued.) 


2 

CLAIRVOYANTES reap @\vich ‘harvest in Paris 
where they number over 2/000. Uf ‘tiese, thirty, it 
is calculated, earn 24,0000, per annum. 

A NOTICEABLE feature in ‘the spiti+market just 
now is the introduction-of a ucatral spirit irom Russia, 
which ‘we learn is being séld extensively at 1s. id. 
per gailon—about' 1s, per gallon ‘less tian British 
grain spirit, and cheaper ever than the German 
spirit distilled from potatoes, which tras hitherto been 
so largely sold. This new spirit, when flavoured 
and sweetened, will doubtless enter into consumption 
through the publie-honses, under the nawe either of 

in, rum, whisky, or brandy. 
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| AGGIB'S SACKIFICE. ] 


THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 





LirTuE Mrs, Manning was as dainty a bit of wo- 
mankind as it would be possible to find. 

Petite and graceful, charming in figure,,face and 
manner, she was the light of her own home, as well 
as of society. 

And yet, pure, innocent, lovely as she was, the 
breath of envy did not pass her by. 

Disappointed rivals declared’ that she was selfish, 
heartless and recklessly extravagant, and that ere 
long Horace Manning’s vast wealth wonld be as 
water spilled upon desert sands, through her vanity 
and wastefulness. 

But the gentleman in question did not: appear-to 
be troubled with any of these misgivings, for he was 
seldom long absent from the side of his sparkling 
little wife, and his tender devotion, waa the subject 
of remark wherever they went; while the lovelight 
which danced in her eyes whenever they chanced to 
meet his was not to be mistaken for anything but 
genuine love for him personally and not for his for- 
tune. 

But was she selfish, heartless, and recklessly ex- 
travagant? Certainly not selfish and heartless. 
Extravagant? Perhaps some who looked only at 
the surface might think so,.but.extravagance is a 
relative term. She did love jewels and fine lace and 
spent a great deal of money on them, but them she | 
had a splendid allowance and could afford to do it. 
Her husband not only encouraged her in such out- 
lays bnt was continually making her gifts, unasked, | 
of rare diamonds and priceless old lace. .What 
would have been folly in a poor man was not so with 
him. He liked to see her adorned like a queen, and 
he wronged no one in so adorning her. Ig it not, 
moreover, as much the duty of the really rich to 
spend as it is of the poor to economize? How can | 


the poor live at all if the rich live meanly ? 
They bad been married now five years, and in all 
that time had never exchanged a hard word. Pros- 








perity, too, had continued to smile on them. Only 
on her iast birthday her husband had given Maggie 
a superb necklace of diamonds. 

As she kissed him for the gift she had said: 

“ Ab! though I love the. glittering things, I love 
you, Horace, a thousand times more.” 

The terrible fire in 1872 willlong be remembered. 
In a single night hundreds were inade homeless and 
hundreds more were ruined in fortune. 

In that terrible conflagration Horace Mannin: 
was one of the principal sufferers. ' 

Nearly all his: wo wealth vanished in a few 
hours, while: hundreds: who were dependent upon 
him for their daily bread were) thrown -out.of em- 
ployment with their wages unpaid. 

Yor thirty hours he neither slept nor tasted food, 
but stood and watched with aching heart. and reel- 
ing brain that terrible conflagration. 

‘Then, bowed down and broken, he sought his 
home, and there groaned out the agony which he 
could no longer contro). 

‘Horace, husband, why will you give way thus? 
All is not gone, while you are left; and Maggieand 
I will help you bear to it.’’ 

So spoke his fond wife, drawing his throbbing 
head upon her bosom, and kissing, with quivering 
lips, the deep lines which those long hours of guifer- 
ing had stamped upon his brow. 


“ What is the loss of our wealth,” she continued, - 


“compared to what the loss of, health or the love 
which we bear each other would be ?” 

* Ah? but you don’t know, my darling, how dread. 
fal it is to be poor. You have nover known a tare. 
What could these little white hands do towards 
earning your daily bread ?” 

* They can do a great deal. And I begin to think 
that their very whiteness is a shame tome. ‘They 
ought to.have known long ago how. to wash and 
iron, bake and brew and sew, and have made ready 
for such an emergency as this. 

“Your anticipated poverty, Horace, dees not 
daunt mein the least. It but draws me closer to 





yu, with feeling that péthaps I cau now be to 
yeu true help-meet, instead of the idle al:inost use- 
less plaything which I have been. I doubt. not 
that, the lesson will be hard to learn at first, but I 
am ready to begin ; and with a cheerful willingness, 
I think I can surmount any obstacle. While 1 have 
your loye and confidence I am happy. Take 
these from ma, and I shall be crushed. Sodo not 
grieve for me.”’ 

And that strong man could only gather the brave 
little comforter in his arms and weep as‘only strong 
men do weep. 

“ Bless you!” hesaid, when he could speak. “ But 
though you have comforted me more than I can tell 
you my heart is) bursting for my Reople. Ob, my 
people. Oh, my poor people! Pay-day is at 
hand, and I. have not. a shilling with which to pay 
them.” 

“Ah! your people. For the moment I had for. 
gotten them,” murmured Maggie, with an expres- 
sion of dismay. , 4 

Then suddenly brightening, she asked, eagerly : 

“How much do you owe them, Horace P- How 
much would it take'to pry them ali ?’’ 

“ From ten to twelve hundred pounds. How tittle 
a sum that seemed to me threedaysago! And now 
I would almost give my right hand for it. For I 
know that somo of those poor fellowa must go 
hungry unless they are — Oh, Maggie, it is, al- 
most more than I can ! It nearly drives me 
mad Fe’ " 

“‘ Horace,” returned his wife, solemnly, though 
she was palé as‘death, “we have always professed 
to believe in an dverruling Power; and row I tell 
you that'Heaven will provide. It seems dark now, 
but I’feel that’all will, before long, be made right. 
‘Vell me; could you know that every man had his 
month’s wages, would you be‘coinforted ¢’’ 

“ Inexpressibly, now that you bear it all.so 
bravely. And). suppose that some time in the 
future I,shall.get something on ithe insurance, 
But it seoms.terrible, all tuis fearful waste of 

reperty——’”’ 
¥ eT wish you would 7 not to think of it Can 
yon not go to sleep? st here a few minutes, and 
Twill bring you @ strong cup of ‘coffee to brace up 
your shattered nerves.” ; 

She geatly lowered his head upon the pillow and 
then glided from the room, 

‘I'wenty minutes passed and she was back again, 
bearing a cup of fragrant Mocha. 

* Now drink this, dearest, to please me.” 

He could not resist her, and drank it to, the 
dregs. ‘ y 

“You did make it strong, Maggie,” he said, 
‘for it was almost bitter; butI feel it will do me 


A qneer expression curled his wife's lips at his re- 
mark, and the quick colour for @ moment flushed 
her delicate cheek, . 

But setting the cup aside, she gently smoothed 
his head, until, beneath her light touch, he fell 
asleep. ‘ 

Then up she sprang, all strength and nerve, gave # 
hasty glance at her watch and began hastily to array 
herself in a dark travelling robe. 

Her next move, was.to unlock an elegant casket 
which stood upon her dressing-table, from which 
she took set after set of costly jewels. 

‘These she fastened about her person and clothing 
and then rang her bell. 

-Soon a’ light: tap upon’ the door answered her 
summons, and, going just outside the room, she 
found, as.she expected, her maid. 1 

** Mary,” she began, in low, hurried tones, * can I 
trust you to follow implicitly the directions I am 
about to give you?’ ? ; 

“ Yes, ma’an,”’ answered the girl, quietly. 

“T thought I might. Iam going away, Itis now 
eight o'clock, and [shall be juat in time to catch 
the train. 1 want you to tell your master when he 
awakes that I am out, but that I will soon be back 
and that I told you to bring him a cup of tea. An 
Mary, I want you to put a teasponfal from this ‘phi 
into the tea. Hé'is so exhausted that he will be 
very ill unless he'sleeps a long time. Will you re- 
member ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.” : 

“].shall be back. to-morrow evening,’’ she went 
on. “1 de ‘niet wish Mr. Manning, under any cir- 
cumstances, to know where I have gone. Are you 
sure you understand ?”’ 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, send James around at once with the 
carriage, for I have no tims to lose,” ' 

Another moment and Maggie Manning, the de- 
voted wife, was speeding rapidly toward Lone 


on. 

The brave little’ woman did not sleep until her 
goal’was reached, her business transacted and she 
had returned home again. ‘I'hen hearing that, al- 
though her husband had twice aroused and asked 
for her, he was now sleeping again, she lay down 
and snatched an hour or two. of rest. 
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She was at length awakened by her maid, who 
said that Mr. Manning had woke again and was 
anxiously asking for her. 

She rose, bathed her wan face and hastened, to 


m. 
“Maggie, I think—I am sure I have been 
dragged,” were his first words, ‘‘ Did you do it? 
“Yes, dear, I did,”’ she answered, bravely, “and 
I know you'll forgive me, for you sadly needed rest, 
and your nerves were so wrought up that. sleep, 
without an anodyne, was next to an impossibility. 
Besides, I could not accomplish what I wished to 
do unless. I had yon obediently under this little 


thumb of mine,” she added, langhingly, with a spice | 


of the old mischief that had attracted him so when 
she was a girl. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, astonished. 

“T mean that I have been to London and back 
again since I saw you'last.” ~ 1 

“To London and back? Are you crazy ?”’ 

“1 think not. Now listen, dees, and I will ex- 
plain all. You said you would be inexpressibly 
comforted if you could only pay your sérvant, and 
that it would take from ten ‘to twelve hundred 
pounds to do it: I-knew my jewels were very 
valuable, for I own that I have been fond of jewels. 
When we.could afford it it was all very well, bat 
now —”’ 

She stopped a moment, and then went on : 

“So I determined to take them all to London, 
where most of them were purchased, and sell them. 
There would be no chance.of selling them here just 
now, you know,. I have been very successiul. 
Brother Walter transacted all the business for me. 
Here, dear, are two thousand pounds, and you can 
now lift that heavy burden from your heart.” 

She drew a wh a from her bosom and put it 
ioe as rie Maggie datling! You have sacrificed 

“ Maggie, ie, i ou have sacri 
all those for me!” . 

He could say no more, but drew her to him, and 
for awhile there wasa holy silence in that room, 
each héart being too full for words. 

‘Sacrifice! at length Maggie answered, “It 
was no sacrifice, Horace, Iremember five years ago 
when you gave me that necklace. 1 was nearly, 

es, entirely overcome by your lavishness; and [ 
issed the gems, and to myself that you were 
more precious to me than jewels; and Heaven 
knows I would rather never wear another ornament, 
or bit of lacc—my too especial weaknesses, you 
know,” she added, smiling, ‘ than see you suffer as 
ou have the last’ few days. Believe me, I havo 
n truly happy in doing this.’’ 

Her looks did not belie her words, for her beau- 
tiful face glowed with a light of self-sacrifice that 
was almost holy. 

“Yow have indeed proved that your love for me 
is above jewels, though of that [ never questioned. 
But of the strength aud depth of character which 

ou have shown J had never dreamed. I can now 
lieve that you will not shrink at the idea of being 
@ poor man’s wife,” 

“Shrink! No! I eam stan@ at your side, as 
long as you will.stand; but when you allow your- 
self to be crushed, then I must fall too; for you 
are my strength, my pride, my glory. This is only 
one of the furnaces in which we are being tried; 
and | feel we shall both come out purer and better.” 

Her words were a prophecy. Fortune has smiled 
on them again, and they are happier, too, for having 
passed fora time through this ‘I'rial by Fire. 


Onz of the oddest modern developments of com. 
mercial enterprise and blacking advertisements is not 
Othello, as geverally believed; but the band of stroli- 
ing nigger melodists. A distinguished circle of the 
corps thought fit to pack up bones, banjo, and black. 
ing and follow the Prince of Wales to India, keeping 


up with the Royal progress as best they could. At 
the sham tight outside Delhi there were all kinds of 
extraneous attractions, 
European strollers, their faces aubed with black- 
ing, their heads covered with woolly wigs, in their 
hands the familiar banjo, concertina, and bones, and 
on the backs of the necks the old, old hats, such as 
are only now seen in the House of Commons, ap- 
seviey close to the Prince’s ‘ais, andfavoured His 

yal Highness with a version of ‘I’m off to Charles- 
town.” Next summer when they come out at Brighton, 
Ramsgate, Worthing, etc., they will aunounce them- 
selves as the “ Original Delhi Blacks of the Prince of 
Wales in India,” 

Stavery aT Homze.—While so much is being said 
about the national opinion against slavery, it may be 
as well for people to.reflect upon the possibility of 
abhorring. the name while tolerating the thing, In 
mapy countries there is really very little harm in 
slavery, but in free England there is often a very 
great deal of harm in open contract, resulting first in 
servitude, then in despair, then in—there are several 
ways of finishing the sentence. A clergyman writes 
to the paper; “I could name a thoroughly respect- 


Amongst these a band of. 





able young woman who, having been employed every 
day this week. from Monday inclusive. for ten hours, 
except Saturday, when she was employed for -six 
hours, with her own sewing machine, and without 
once having been found fault with, was paid 4s. 6d. 
Employers, I understand, refuse to make terms with 
their workpeople the first week, and perhaps they 
have. some reason, but what guarantee have the 
workpeople against fraudulent oppression, such as in 
the instance above cited?”? Whatcan such a woman 
think as she takes home her week's wages on Satar- 
day night ‘past the, door, let us say, of a muaic-hall, 
or through the Haymarket? . Will the friends of 
freedom who have. treated us to speeches on the 
Slave Circular give the matter their kind considera- 
tion? 








JUDITH’S’ TEMPTATION, 


f srt 


How bright and ¢Héerfiil the kitchen of the old 
Stedhurat farmhouse looked to Jadith Black. upon 
the dreary December evening when she first came 
there to live. How merrily the fire flickered on the 
walls with fed, fantastic reflections. How the tins 
sparkled agaist the wall; and°what a song of wel- 
come the old copper teakettle sang npon the hearth, 
And Mrs. Stedhurst’s geraninms in the window. 
with their green velvet leaves and spikes of vivid 
scarlet blossoms—to Judith they seemed fairer than 
any conservatory, crowded full of fan palms and 
camellias and trailing jessamine. 

Judith Black had been very poor. She had been a 
dressmaker, but times were hard. Judith had striven 
to get work, bat applicants were many, and the cup 
of starvation had been perilously close to her lips 
when she crept into the office where Edmund Sted- 
hurst saw her aud engaged her to help his mother 
about the house-work, 

**T shan’t’ like her, Ned,” asid Mrs. Stedhurst, 
when the “ new girl” had gone up to her own room 
for the night, and mother and son were together be- 
fore the kitchen fire, 

‘* Why not, mother?” 

“She is too pretty; and she has such a haughty, 
queenly sort of way. I stould as soon think of ask- 
ing a lady to scrub the floor and feed the pigs.” 

“That's nonsense, mother,’’ said Edmund, ‘half. 
vexed, half-laughing.  ‘* She can’t help her face, ean 
she? It is some of the soraggy-faced, small-pox- 
marked girls who were so exactiug as to the wages 
they should receive and the duties they were to be 
called upon to perform that I wouldn’t have ’em in 
the hovse oo any terms. Judith was the only one 
who was willing to come for any sort of work, and 
willing to accept moderate wages.” 

“She'll suit you,” said Mr, Stedhurst, who had 
come in while the discussion was going on. ** ‘Take 
my word for it, mother, she'll suit you.” 

Judith Black stayed a month, and then Mrs, Sted- 
hurst engaged her for another month. A 

* She is neat,” said tiat lady, “and she is quick 
to learn, and I believe her to be thoroughly trust 
worthy.” 

* If only Ned don’t fall in love with her,” humor- 
ously suggested Mr. Stedhurst, 

‘Why shouldn’t he fall in love with her if he 
wants?” said Mrs, Stedhurst, valiantly 

“ My dear, my dear,” remonstrated Mr. Stedhurst, 
what do we know about her?” 

“What do we: know about any girl, for that 
matter ?’’ said Mrs. Stedhurst, “ She is certainly very 
pretty, and very faithful, and very honest.” 

“Honest,” put in Mr. Stedhurst, drily, “ because 
she had no. temptation to be otherwise,” 

“« Now, Phineas, you aretoo bad,” said Mrs. Sted- 
hurst, impatiently. “The currant jelly has never been 
disturbed in the closet, and I’ve left the sugar-bowl 
twice on the dresser with thirty-three lumps of suzar in 
it and thirty-three there were, when I counted’em, 
after she had gone to bed,” 

“No very great temptations those !” said Mr. Sted- 
hurst, smiling.’ 

“No,” said his Wife ;“ but straws show which way 
the wind blows,” 

About a month subsequently to this conversation 
Edmund Stedhurst came to his father. 

* Father,’”’ said he, ‘I was twenty-two years old 
in October.” 

* Yes,” said Mr, Stedhurst. 

“And you were a year younger than that when 
you were married!” 

“T believe so, Ned,’’ 

** Have you any objection to my taking a wife f”’ 

**Nonein the world—if it proves that she is the 
right sort of a wife!’ answered the old gentle- 
m 


confessed Edmand. 


an. 
“ Father, I have fallen in love with Judith Black,’’! 


“ Just exactly what I have feared all along,” dald 


Mr. Stedhurst, with a shrug of ‘bis‘shotlders. : 


‘ 





“ Why do you use that word ‘feared,’ father?’ 
questioned Edmund. 

“Because, my lad, she is almost a stranger to 

” 


‘Father, I would stake my life on her truth and 
honesty,” cried the young man. 

** Because you’ are iu love with her, my son, 
Edmund, look here, Have, you spokex to her yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir,’”’ 

“ Will you do me a favour ?” 

Edmund smiled a little, 

‘* That depends upon what it is, father.” 

** Will you waitond week before you ask her to be 
your. wife? Will) vou wait oue week, without ask- 
iag any questious ?”’ 

‘If. you desire it, sir 

* At the end of that time I will tell you what I 
think upon the matter.’’ 

Aud Mr. Stedhurst went out. 

The day he brought down an armful of old coats, 
vesia; etc., from the garret. 

‘t Judith,” said he, * these things are getting moth- 
eaten. They belonged to an old uacle of mine, wio 
died teu Years ago—an:odd, miserly, oli fellow’ who 
hoarded everytuing up, and died in a vvllar at. lass. 
I want: then cut up into carpet ras.” 

“ Yes, sir,”’. auswered Judith Black, ia the soft, low 
voice which was habitual to her. Aud when her day’s 
routine of duty was done she went to work diligently 
with Mrs, Stedhurst’s big shears. 

She was all alone in the kitchen the next afternoon 
just.as the clock was striking three. Aud as Judith 
Black worked ‘she sang softly to herself aa old Scotch 
ballad, ‘* Bonne Daades.” 

Pigking up an.old waiscoat of ginger-colonred cloth 
she clipped off the buttons, and mechanicaily turued 
the pockets inside out to cut themaway. There was 
a piece of folded brownish paper in one of them. 
Judith took it out, without thinking much of it, and 
unfolded it, ‘ 

To her surprise she perceived that it was twenty- 
pound note. 

In her first astonishment she uttered a little cry; all 
alone though she was. Ani then she reinembered 
what Mr. Stedhurst had said abont the miserly old 
uncle who had“ boarded up his little gains and died 
iu acellar at last.’’ This, doubtless, was one of the 
old man’s hiding-places—and he had died and made 
no sign. t 

And this precious bit of paper! was it not hers 
by right of discovery ? { 

Her eyes gleamed and her fingers trembled con 
vulsively as they tightened their grasp upon it! 
She needed it so much! She, wis so poor—so 
pinched for money! . And these Stedhursts, to whom 
it would naturally revert, were rich aud did not 
need it! They would never kauw. Nobody would 
kaow, 

For a minute the temptation battled fiercsly with 
her better nature. For a minute only; and thea 
Judith rose up and went straight to the door to the 
tool-room —went with drooping eyelids aud w scarlet 
stain on either che-k. 

“Come in,” said Mr, Stedhurst, as Judith knocked 
at the door, and she entered, 

“Mr, Stedhurst,”’ said she, ina voice that would 
falter a little, in spite of her resvlution to contral it, 
‘‘ here is gome movey, a twenty-pound note. I have 
found it in the pocket of one of those old wuist- 
coats,”” 

“Ah!’? said Mr. Stedharst, putting down his 
plane and taking the cramoled bit of paper. 
“And why didn’t you keep it? Didit not occur 
to you that I would never know auything about 
it?” 

“Yes,” said Judith, slowly, “it did occur to me, 
sir.’’ 
“Then why didn’t you keep it ?” 

“Tt was not wine,” Judith auswered, in a low 
tone. 

“Judith,” said old Phineas Stedhurst, 
that money there!” 

* You did?” 

“I did. Totest you. To make sure that the girl 
to whom my boy had given his heart was worthy of 
him.” 

Jadith’s face glowed a deep scarlet, 

“ T-—~[ don’t understand you, sir,” said she. 

“No, I suppose not. But you will in a few 

” 


“TI put 


8. 

hud she did when Edmund Stedhurst asked her to 
be his wife. 

“My own love,” he said, * the house had been like 
a different place since you came intoit. Will you 
promise me to stay here always?” 

And Judith’s answer was “ Yes,” A. RB 





It is astonishing how the mostsolemn subjects are 
Sometimes rendered absurd. ‘I'he other day a funeral 
card sent out to friends on the occasion of the death 
of au individual bore, ag an appropriate quotation 
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from Scripture, the words, “The Lord hath need 
of him.”” The above excerpt refers in Seriptare to 
that useful but not eminently intellectual animal— 
the ass. 





THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN ; 
OR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 
— —»>———— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Wuewn the news of the Earl of Beanfort’s death 
spread through the neighbourhood, the gentry flocked 
to the castle on visits of condolence, and the old re- 
tainers gathered around him with sorrowful faces; 
the Duke of York despatched. courier with a letter 
written from the fullness of his heart, and Henry V1. 


.peuned a sympathetic letter to Lady Valentia. 


The funeral services were conducted with the 
pomp due to bis rank and wealth, and his family 
tomb received another Eari.of Beaufort, 

When these last sad rives were over, as Richmond 
could not think of leaving his betrothed wife alone, 
and she could not bear the idea of returning to busy 
London, he took ber to Ludlow, where apart of the 
Duke of York’s family ‘still remaiaed,and whither 


ho had onee journeyed in the guise of pilgrim. He 


had not been there long when a cavalier eame gallop- 
ing furiously into the ard aud flung himself off 
his panting steed with agraceful bound. It wasthe 
handsome, fair-browed goideu-hsired Edward Plan- 
tagenet, afterwards King of Bugland. 

“ What brings you here?” asked Lionel Richmond, 
joining him in the-hall. 

“Our hollow peace withthe House of Lancaster is 
at an end—foreign influence grows wore andmore dis- 
trustful, and, the city is ima estate. of wildest excite- 
ment.” 

“ Ah! say you so, Edward?” 

“ Yes, and my faiher wishes you to ba:ten'to Lon- 
don. 

“ But, Valentia, how can I honourably leave her?” 
inquired Richmoud. 

“ By my faith, if she is the’'womar I think her she 
will bid you go, and now-a word moreconcerning her. 
I envy you youreonquest,-and only wish'I had been 
fortunate enough to win Lady Valeutia,” 

“ Aud yet you are heir presumptive tothe crown?” 

“It matters not,she would gracea throne. Butthere 
is no time to lose. 1 can searcely wait to greet the 
ladies, and take a draught of wine and a morsel of 
food ere I mustaway.” 

With these words he drew Lionel’s arm within his 
own, and hurried into the bower-room. 

Gallantly he lifted Valeutia’s hand to his lips, 
kissed his younger brother, who was absorbed in his 
studies, and patted the smal) head of the spaniel that 
sprang to weet him, then be retired, with asignificant 
glance, and Richmond was left to break the tidings 
to his’ betrothed. 

As Edward had expected, she gave her’assent’ to 
the proposal, and an hour later they had once more 
parted. 

The cavaliers were half-way across the park, when 
a loud rustling in an adjacent copse, the twang of a 
bow, and the swift flight ofan arrow, started Ed- 
ward’s horse, and he reared and plunged, throwing 
his rider to the ground, 

* Are you hurt?” queried Richmond, bending from 
the saddle, 

The young man’s features contracted with pain, 
and he replied: 

*Yes—yes; but I will try to rise nevertheless,” 

With these words he raised his head and attempted 
to lift his whole frame, but to no purpose, and; with a 
moan. he sank back, 

“ One thing is certain,” observed Richmond, who 
was now at his side. ‘ You cannot pursue your 
journey in such a plight. ‘I will assist you home, 
and then fly to your father.” , 

‘* There come’s a woodman, and he cay lend mea 
helping hand. Go, go;\this is but a trifling injury, 
and I| shall soon be with you.” 

And waving Lionel away, he beckoned the servant 
to his assistance. 

When Richard arrived in London the city pre- 
sented a striking contrast tothe pleasant aspect dur- 
ing the pageant which has been styled by historians 
the procession of St, Paul's. 

A slight mélée between an English merchant ‘and 
an Italian lord brought on a formidable riot, and the 
detestation of foreicners, which had been increased 
by dislike to Margaret of Anjou; filled the capital 
with wild confusion, 

The mob, which had at first comprised but few, had 
swelled into a turbulent throng, who crowded the 
streets, shouting threats and imprecations, blocking 
up great thoroughfares and seriously impeding 
business, 





The Lord Mayor, to whom the Italian had com- 
plained of the outrage he had received, had thrown 
the merchant into Newgate, but it.was still sarren- 
dered to the mob, and some of the older and wiser 
citizens had so brought their influence to bear, that 
the rioters dispersed. : 

When the news of this riot reached the queen, 
the base part she took towards punishing the 
offenders swept away the last particle of affection 
which the inhabitants still retained for the house of 

3 from that hour the metropolitan populace 
adhered to the chiefs of the White Rose. 

Ere Lionel Ricnmond had dismounted from his 
steed at Castle Baynard he had of course learned all 
the particulars, and when he met Richard Planta- 
genet he exclaimed : 

“What a change, my father, since T left you!” 

“ Ay, lad, L stand in great need of you and Edward, 
where is he?” 

The young man proceeded to relate the particulars 
of his accidental detention, aad the duke. ssid; 

“By my faith, I hope,that. there is nothing serious, 
but since he is absent I must.tarn to you. The riot 
will probany be quelled, but I,do not like to trust 
an r tome in the when the atmo- 
pa Fi stormy aud revolutions are so.auddeo and - 
teagan’, You muat take the duchess.and your sister | 
back to Ludlow.” 

“ Tam always ready'to do your bidding, and though 
I think the riot aati the end be favourable. in our 
eanse, 1 do not wonder that.you wish your family in 
a more quiet home, 

The duke’s purpose was carried .ont, and just 
before the young man left Londona'slip of parchment 
wag thrust into his hand, on which the followiug | 
words had-been traced, in.an unfamiliar, hand: 

“Lionel Richmoud, prepare for a severe trial an 
your return to Ludlow. The Lady Valentia Lynd- 
hurst will not be there to welcome. you, for she has 
fied with the handsome and fascinating Edward 
Plantagenet, heir presumptive to.the throne of Eng- 
lend,” 

CHAPTER XII 

Wun Lionel Richmond had read the startling 
message we have just transcribed he steod for a time 
perplexed and bewildered. Young Plantagenet’s ai- 
miration of Valentia and his words; “| envy you 
your conquest, she would grace a throne,” came flash- 
iug back upon him asif to confirm the statement, but 
when he recalled the girl’s unswei ving constancy, and 
noble self-sacrifice he muttered : 

“It is false, false as the heart wich fabricated the 
story, and. [will not believe it!” 

While he was speaking the Duchess of York ap- 
peared with her daughter, aad, ¢oncealing the note, he 
was soon on. his way to Ludlow. ‘The journey had 
never before seemed half so leng or tedious, for. his 
anxiety with regard to hig betrothed sas etill intense, 
and more than once he resolved to speak to bis 
mother and sister, but something kept him ailent, 
At length the turrets of the old family seat. at ‘Lud- 
low. rose to view, and who should meet them at the 
park-gate but Edward Plantagenet himsélf, He 
looked pale and ijl at ease, and moved with extreme 
difficulty by the aid of a staff. 

“How fares it with you, Edward?’ asked the 
duchess. 

“Badly enough,” cried the young man, “.weare 
all ina most miserable plight, and I have. borrowed 
the butler’s staff that I might come and prepare you 
forevil tidings. A Sagbmischance has befallen us in 
your absence, Lionel.’ 

** Valentia!’’ gasped Richmond, bitterly. 

‘*T do not know how to break the tidings,’’ be.said, 
* but she has disappeared. I despatehed a messenger 
to yonimmediately, but you must have missed him on 
your way.” 

“* How did it happen ?” inquired the duchess, while 
her fine eyes grew dim with tears, 

“ A page brought her » message purporting to be 
from Lady Bonibell Seymour, requesting her-to. spend 
the dry at Woodcliff. She accordingly set off on her 
palfrey, attended by a page and groom, but we never 
have seen her since, and, in fact, they are all. migs- 
ing. .As.soon as we were satisfied she had met.with 
some misadventure I had the alarm bell rung in the 
tower, and the neighbonring gentry came flocking in 
as if they had been summoned to battle their re- 
tainers with ours. We have been searching the 
whole day, but nothing .has as yet been ascertained 

with regard to her fate.” 

Thd duchess and her daughter-warmly expressed 
their regrets and rode on, while the young men 
lingered by the gateway, 

We suppose that Lionel Richmond would have been 
leas than human if he had not passed througha 
fierce struygle while.be paced the greensward when 
the overwhelming truth fastened upon him that Lady 
Valentia was gone, but bis nature was fresh and 





generous to.# fault, and in a few minutes he said; 


“See! see!” 
ine he-spoke he placed the note in Plantagenet’s 
nd, 


The young man it-and.as he read his 
brow knit, his lips curled, and a buraing glow shot 
into his cheek. 

“Lionel Richmond!” ‘he exclaimed, “ do you be- 
lieve it ? ‘Tell me candidly as you hope for Heaven.” 

I -will, Edward. There have been momente 
when it has shaken my faith as I thought of your 
mauly beauty and your evident admiration of 
Valentia, but I could not bélisvye it of you, my 
adopted brother, with whom I had:played in my boy- 
hood and fought jn my youth.” 

“That was spoken like Lionel Richmond. As 
Heaven is my witness, [ know nothing about Lad 
Valentia’s mysterious diaappearing—save what 
have told you to-day.” 5 

The young .men clasped .banda, .aod Richmond 
Went on: 


sin to distrust Lady Velentia, alter ber proofs of 

votion. I have enemies among the partisans of 

Red Rose, who have platted against my life and 

peace, and I fear Lord Perey or.Sic Jasper de Vere 

yond know more than.anybody else.with toher 
oom. 

Time rolled on, aud though the most rigid search 
had cbeen made for ‘the«lost Valentia, and liberal 
rewards offered for any information relative to her 
fate, notiiug satisfac be olicited. Some 
declared a cavalier “had'bven seen da-hing throu 
the night with-wild speed, a veiled lady folded in 
arms, some faucied:she had‘ been borne toa f 
land and others that-she had beeu incarcerated in 
‘To ver, #-vietiin to Leneastriaa-revenge. 

The Duke of York, in a stern letter to Heary VI., 
charged her diappearance to warriors of the Red 
Rose and demanded her restoration. 

The. . ge Was treated with contemptuous 
silence, and tia, with the growing dislike to the 
foreiga queen and ugpopilar movements of the 
Lancastriaus gave fresh dé for warfare. 

-.During the, summer ~ t of Aujou, in order 
to enlist the sympathies of the men at the north, 
carried the Prince of Wales through Chester, of 
which he had been created.earl, ' 

There she hal presented his badge, a silver. ewan, 
to the adherents of the Red Rose, and was planniag 
otherwise to strengthen their cause when the toosin 
of war again pealed through Bagland. 

Richard Plantagengt was.arraying the retainers of 
Mortimer beneath the White Rose banner ; Salisbary, 
at the head of five thousand, Yorksbire men-at-arms, 
was hastening to join the duke, and Warwick had 
already commenced is voyage from Galais with a 
band of,far-iamed warriors, —. 

Under these circumstances, the queen dexpatched 
couriers to the court, from whieh she;was absent, and 
a Laocastrian force was marshalled and sent to meet 


the Yorkists. 
(To be continusd.) 





Iv reward of his services iu successfully treating 
His Majesty fur the earbuncle from which he has 
been suffering, the Saltan has made a handsome pre- 
seat of money to his medical attendant, and raised 
him to a rauk equivalent with that of a general af 
division, He must wish His Majesty a carbunole 
every year. 7 

Suesp is a boon commonly regarjed as pricelass, 
but it may be pa too dearly. Macbeth 
murdered sleep; /a very Jarge and unhappily in- 
creasing number of well-meaning but misguided 
persons poison if. ‘De medical profession has a 
keen interest. in the growing practice of habitaal 
recource to sleep potions, because it is with tie 
connivance of .tae profession, if not ander its 

ific advice, that these soporific, peisons are em~ 
ployed. We think the time has came when:some 
strong mean be taken to clear medicine 
from the reproach of countenanciyg the lay use of 
opium, chloroform, chloral, chlerodyne, and the 
rest of the sleep produsers. ‘he public should be 
told that they are playing w.th poisons. If pad 
escaped @ so-called “ accident” which ends ip sud- 
den death, they are scarcely to be co: gratulated, 
since if the body does not die, the brain is disordered 
or disorganized, the enfeebled, the moral sharacter 
depraved, or evils hardly less deplorable than death 
are entailed. The consideratioa may be agonizing, 
but it is urgent. The sleep produced by these 
narcotics, or so called sedatives—let them act as 
they may on the nervous system directly or through 
the blood—is poisoned. ir use gives the persons 
employing ‘them an attack of cerebral congestion, 
only differing in amount, notin kind, from the cons 
dition which naturally ‘issues in death. ‘There is 
grave reasons to fear that the real nature of the 


operation by which these deleterious drugs, one and 
all, bring aboutthe unconsciousness that burlesques 
natural sleep, is lost sight of, or wholly misunder- 
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stood, by those who have free recourse to poisons 
cn the most frivolous pretences, or with none save 
the exigency of a morbid habit. Great responsi- 
bility rests on medical practitioners, and enn 
can atone for the neglect of obvious du’ 

of warning must be raneer, sans an and asgonty i if 
ee abuse is theme arrested, less of 





FACETIA. 


“Jon printing ?’’ exclaimed an old — other 
day, a8 she peeped over her the edver- 
tizing page of a country paper. Job! they've 
kept him printing, week after nag ever since — 
to read,; and if he pare ba the aa er ge men that 
— never.could have stood it so long, ne 

wi!’ 


, “ All the world’s a rink, 
And ‘all the menand women merely ekatere.” 


“Tux “Worst SLave Omeunan (by arate of’ 
oRsT SLAVE ULAR a 
—Dhe wedding-ring,x—Punch.. 


pce yr TO 


‘THE pre Me ak 
Tv; “Ab! talking of Sbees, yon, 
tao, ive ain ihe - the it thee word Xiphlcruyncane t 


was rathar a pugzzl 
UNCERTAIN’ om wt 
T ‘stppose it would be." I expect’ those 
Bouds——”’ 
A DELICATE SIrvaTION. 
MrPorcu—As y pantomimes are sili ‘over, 
Laball soon be.out.of place, and whatdo e thick 
of | my pm a for the situation following 
“Wanted, a ian who bas seen better 


person 
days, “atid wold-raliae @ ‘kind ‘home wore:then ‘high 


¥ as ames ina, apeloate family.” 

» at nussing (ask Pantaloan if I’m 
not), and, 4 I’m often deny to exclaim ‘\Oh, 
what a day we're haviug !’’ I don't-et all mind own- 
ing’that I’ve seen many “better. ‘People who have 
seen me steal a baby, and ee thomp. a ig 
or treat, it, like.» football, arp core 
can be “a Christian eed tet ponls tho 
in' these davs expect to‘find's servant who will-wer 
sd them “for ‘kindness” sake, and wext to sothe 

may expect their adver to be treated 
and answered by-—A n.-—Paach, 
PREVENTION 18 BETTER ‘PHAN CURB 


. } vc madam, and 

how is our good gentleman 
« NewFasuronep Wire: “ Well, i the servant says 
he-sasmaeather: better. Haven’t:bean up to see him 
myself, as -you said what ‘he is -euffering from is 


catching ? 


mist: ‘Bh? ona in 
e “Turkish 


= 


Otp Fasutonzsp Docror: 


A LITTLE “ put out.” 
Oawpipate Bor Beack: ‘sAnd of conree .m'm, 


hone Aecatating): “ Br--Ireally--r-’’ 

Re * And ‘I shouldn't like to have to make the 

Lapvyr:—“ Oh, if you Ike, we'll put them, ont tao 
—with the washing !’’—Fun, 

ON THEIR METAL, 

The trade of\Dariington has materially inereased 
since the Prince of Wales took ‘to pads erica} in’ 
Initia, ‘T'be amonnt of pig-iro mployed at home 
a supposed to have som etuing to i with it.—, 


‘Sxort.y after the money-order office was opened 
ata Mg” oe in Kent, an old gentleman who was lear- 
ing his farm, employed an auctioneer to conduct the 
sale of his effects. N ot-hawing sufficient money on 
hand to pay the auctioneer’s fee, hepromiaed, at.that 
gentleman’s request, to forward it 4 the course of a 
few days by post-oflice order. A:month paseed, but 
no word was received about the money. A messenger 
was at length sent for it. .When.he made. bis 
business known, the old farmer pulled outihis pocket. 
book, and, producing @ post-office order, said, 
‘There, man, is my receipt from the post-office that 
I paid apnea tps Ma. not, going to pay it .a 
second time !”’ 

Music or rae Fururs.—The Duke of Edinburgh 
is going to give something more than his patronage 
to the New National Musical Training School of 

‘His Royal Highness, we hear, contem- 
plates giving lectures on the national wind instrument 


pipes. Of course there will bea bagpipe scholarship 
toadd to the fleet of 
The question as to “who will pay the piper’’ has not 
yet been answered. Doubtless, H/R.H,, as Bngland’s 
sailor prince, will also throw in ® bornpipe sobolar- 
ship.. The Nawrad winner of both honoars will -be 
knowa as bag-and-horapiper to H.R. H, 
the Duke of f Bdintereh, by appointment. So far, the 
) ew of the new Natioual Musical Training 
chool are magnificent !—Punch, 
ADDITION to the peerage-~The.Lady Help.—-Pun. 
AN OLD KING BY “A NEW NAMB. 
‘Truxrns; “Good mording!  A—e—I want a 
eoatame, of Henry the Fourth of Eygland, if you 
La Beriz Cosrumizre (affably, wuneneetness 
#touch of scorn): “*Excuse me, \sir'! 
ene et aan ‘Henry the Fourth was a 


finn Ooeronran (solving the diffcnty) 3 “Baskined 


1B, the distanoe “Yea, sir!” 
Tae c "Bg OE any or 
‘He mast have moant Henri Quatre,’ 
he-said.—Puneh. 


was what 
SPRING, 


ain 


‘Amt into gied rp om is ser ope : 
From lesfty trees; and woodlant! bow 
po lg sierra ars afte 


_And in the woodlend’s soft, coo) shade, 
We sat:and told our warm, true love ; 
And watched the white cloud’s shadow |sid 
Across the sunlight far above, . 


Such was my sky,‘ in'those sweet days ; 
A sky with but.a mistupon ;, . 

My life wes musical with, Jays,.. 
But soon the-autuma-time.drew on. 


The autumn-time, the vintage time! 
I looked to @nd the golden ‘grain; 

The seeds sown when life seemed sublime 
Now yieldéd but the fruits of, pain, ; 


For he had gone, and:in:my heart 
The thorns of care grew side ‘by side 

With love's sweet rose ; they would not part, 
And soon the love-flower drooped and died. 


And this, the vintage of my life; 
And this, the harvest whence hope fled ; 
A winter of discord andstrife 
Drew on, aod sunny spring was. dead. 


LEE 
GEMS. 


ship e a bre: 





H. M. 


Pas carn there is much light the «shadow is 
pA, keeps . dear school, but.idiets will 


leatn in no other, and scarce in that; for it is 
park we may give advice, but we cannot give con- 


an ANE ol esi 16 hen TiC s08 | ped 
Ae cords dk toe Gen decome 
mney os any truth that bas ¥. be. 
ore 

We should learn never to BP gpwise Ny 
success, The opposition which assails us 
course of obedience is no evidence that we are mis- 

Iw life nen eay a 


‘the worse intentions, or 
friends with the best. 


HOUSEHGLD TREASURES. 





Seiogp OvavzRs.—Two handred oysters, two 
lozen cloves, five dozen allspice, also mace, cayenne 
and salt to po Strain the liquor through 

® sieve, put is an and add the oysters, 
spice, omapee ail ea {pint of cider vineger ; 
place them over ‘a » sh fire, and.as soon as they 


gome'to.a boil take them off, ‘pour them iuto a large | 
them close. 
APPLES. 
Ix the hurry of housework the baking 
: “ cua’ de 
fruit can be sufficiently reduced ‘by t heat 
matters not how it is done. This will make coating 





of Scotland, with personaldHustrations on the bag~ 


bowl and set them away to cool; when cold eover 
@ small affair, is owerloo 
put an acceptable dish—acceptable to the eye as to 


the palate. You want every apple'to remain perfect 
retaining its shape, and not to be an undistinguishable 
maseof pulp, core and peel, baked next to dryness, 
or a apg. cookedat the centre of the fruit, 
‘To bake an apple properly is@ nice thing, requir- 
log attention, The first thing is uniformity of heat. 
© emphasize this, as it is indispensable. To much 
or-too little heat is at.all times faulty. Hence.a coah 
stove is the place to bake an apple. 

You must acquire by experiencethe amount of heat 
needed. The time depends somewhat on the thick- 
ao of the peel, and the amount of moisture held. 

Tt is this:holding the moisture while baking that is 
the secret of encesgsfally baking an apple. tis 
ee which, gets up a commotion and 

caste na fine texture, a thorough reduction 
tue | fonving the ‘thin silken covering, holding the 
flavour audaroma, This is an advantage to highly 
flavoured ‘fr t, but at = vee an apple of in- 
acid 
iIl-this, ‘an ‘shonid be exposed to 
gentle heat from three to five hours, according to 
size, and whether-eweet ‘or -sour-;a sweet apple re- 
‘that | quiriag more i. 4g soon as removed from the fire 
lay. opeutthe fruit, ‘remove the ‘core,‘and put some 
white sugar over, it, close up and save. 
half aa ounce.of sifted 
.Gfethefinest flour; make 
P aud pat ia‘about two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh Yeast, mixed with a little water ; 
‘all dight, ‘In the morning add the yolks 
buster the.size.of a walnat, and 
w> salntehont astro Tourtong) 7 take 
divide into volls (wbout ‘twetve or 5 take 
half an bour in brisk oven, 


STATISTICS 
pairagu Books.—-The money walue 
‘from the United King- 
4875 is vm tured et 915,098/,, egeiast 
in 1874, ° sapsetunny $f sho Mee Sint for 


1832 a 
ones in “Bresseation 6t the advance made by 
English li = ope inde: mdeaty © of the aid.of 
foreign: the ‘value of 
is “put oye ‘at oovest, of which 
15,8661, tee went to thé United States, 6.3657. 
worth to Germany, and 5,548/, worth to France; it 
is curious.o notice in this:retura that Prussia, which 
is entered on the list apart from Germany, received 
books — us otily worth ‘541, “In‘1854 the total ex- 
ports had just doubled. in value, being 186,4781; the 
the Upi pte wero our-customers ‘to tae extent 
of 36,0801; Germany, 7,;8131,; Pranee, t1,982/; while 
Prussia*had inereased ‘its purchases ‘to 3841. ‘The 
books exported in 1870 were valued at 630,355i., and 
in'1874.the United States alone took 274,043, worth. 
The returns for each country separately during last 
year have not reached us, 
fC ——— 


MISCELLANEODS, 


o_o 


ane Prince of Wates will leave India by the 

is,” and will land «at 

pare on ‘he Osborne will accompany the 
+“. Berapis. ” 

How to crow Fat.—It is said thats pint of milk’ 
taken-eyery night just before :retiring to rest will 
soon make the thinuest figure plump. Here is 
simple aud plessaut means by which thin women 
may acquire plump, rounded figures, 

Tux Grand Duchess Merie Nicolaievna, whose 
death took place recently, was the eldest daughter of 
the Emperor Nicholas and the Empress F'réderique 
Louis Ouarlotte ‘Wilbelmine,. thier of Frede 
William Ili., King of Prussia, and was born Auguet 











18th,.2849. .She married, in 4889, Maximilian Duke: 
de Leueliteaberg, Prince D'Eickstadt, and after hig 


|i\death, in 1856, Gregoire, Count ‘Strogonoff. “The 


Grand Duchess Marie was well known in English 
\society from her frequent visite to this country, and 
her ceeasional residence at the Isle of Wight anit 


Torquay. 
Ir is d that there ‘is o ‘project of the sale by 
‘Turkey to Great Britaia of the Isle of Candia, which 
would be:made use of 4s « station for our ‘fleet, if 
called on to the Isthmus-of Suez Canal ‘in 
case of war. The negotiations concerning this acqui- 
sition are said to be conducted secretly and in ap 
officious way outside the Embassy by General Sir 


4 Arnott Kemble,the British Commissioner for the de- 


limitation of the Turco-Persian ‘frontiers. Even the 
sum required by ‘the Turks for the sale of Candia, a. 
sum.of forty millions sterling, is mentioned. The 

thiog looks prima,facie probable, if one bears in mind 


that Candia yields no revenue -worth speaking of to 





the Turks. 
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NOTICES .1O.CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. A.—A cornet is a commissioned officer in a regi- 
ment of cavalry. He is immediately inferior to a lieu- 
tenant, aud his rank corresponds to that of an ensign in 
a batieles. of a, : 

.— Wax candles do not require snuffing, because 
the wick is made of very thin thread, which tive heat of 
the flame is’ sufficient. to The wick of tallow 
candles is made of coarse cotton, which is too substantial 
to be consumed by the heat of the flame, and must be cut 
off by sauffers, » bi ' 

8, B.—The system by double-entry, called originall 
Jtalian book-keeping, was taken from thé Course at med 
bra which wae Peete by Burgo, at Venice, then a 
great commercial state, in the fifteenth’century. It was 
made kuown in England-by- James Peele, who published 
his Book-keeping in 1569, ot va 7 

J. B.—An intercalary day was thrown into every fourth 
year to adjust the calendar and make it a with the 
gun's course. It originated withJulius Cwsar, who or- 
dered a day to be counted before the 24th of Fe! 
which among the Romans was the 6th of the calends, aud 
which was therefore reckoned twice and called bigsextile ; 
this added day we name the 29th of February every fourth 
year. 

C, A, -W.—To melt some bits of gold and cast into dif- 
ferent shapes, place gold in a small black lead eruci- 
ble with a little borax, and subject it to a very bright red 
heat for some time, or until complete fusion ensues, 
Moulds made of iron slightiy waxed or greased are used 
for this purpose. A flux is needed. Small beads of both 
gold and silver may be fused iu charcoal, when mixed with 
a small quantity of boraxand heated strongly by means 
ofa = or blast lamp. 

. F,—When this stone was first prized is not known ; 
it was the vinth in plaee upon the breastplate of the 
Jewish high priests, and the name Issaciar was engraved 
aera it. Itis of a rich violet colour, and, according to 
Plutarch, takes its name from its colour, resembling 
wine mixed with water. One worth 200 rix dollars hav- 
ing been rendered colourless, equalled a diamond in lus- 
tre, valued at 18,000 gold crowns.—De Boot Hist, Gem- 
marum, Amethysts were discovered at Kerry, in Ire- 
land, in 1755, 

E. M,—How to win a husband is one of the few secrets 
which women keep to themselves. We are not in it, 
But we do not sympathize with you in your horror of 
being an old maid. Some old maids are excellent per- 
sons, Just think how much betier to bean old maid 
than one of the unhappy married women whose letters 
we publish | Many busbands who write to us wish their 
wives were old maids, aud many wives who write to us 
wish that they bad never been married. Be content with 
your lot—if you do not have an offer! 

E. G. Epean.—1, There is a difference of opinion 
among poultry-raisers as to which ure the best varieties, 
some preferring one and some auother. As egy-producers 
Leghorns or black Spanish are as good as any, and better 
than most varieties, A good table fowl is produced by a 
cross formed with Brabma hens and a Dorking cock. 
Brahmas are also good layers, producing very large eggs 
2. Corn is the principal food, but should ve alternated 
with wheat screenings, oats and buckwheat. During the 
winter, when nO worms or insects are to be had, beef or 
pork scraps, or a sheep's pluck occasionally, are very 





Etriz asks: First —-Should a young lady on being in- 
troduced to a gentleman shake hands? Second—Do you 
think the study of Shakespeare is elevating te our moral 
nature? If not, why have his works.gained such popu- 
larity? Third—What is the meaning of Ma mere ahd La 
petite? Fourth—Do you think it is wrong to ‘play 
checkers ina private circle of friends, when they play 
just for amusement and uot for money? 1. Yes, if she 
chooses todo so, 2, The reador’s understanding andap- 
=. of Shakespeare must be considered. His popu- 

rity is owing to his transcendent genius. 3. Ma mere 
means my mother; and Ja petite means the little 
neu & There is no harm in playing checkers for amuse- 

A Youre Orator—lIt is generally believed 
speaker is not readily abaekon but Bavidge once Bethe 
his rhetorical steed reaches the end of his course in gal- 
Jant style, overleaping ail obstacles. Now, this is one of 
the errors which people who judge by appearances alone 
are wont to fall into, for numerous stories: are told of 
otators whose self-possession was overthrown by the 
merest trifles, and their carefully studied oratorical ef- 
forts ruined in consequence. Take the famous Curran 
ior example, He had a sensitiveness in public speakin ; 
which often hindered his success, He was painfully an 











fected by any mark of inattention in hia audience. His 
eloquence began to flay and much of his power was ‘lost 
if any one were sleeping, or gaziug vacantly about the 
court. This fact became go weli-knowa at last that some 
of the eminent advocates opposed to him resorted to un- 
worthy tricks to help their clients. When they saw 
that Curran was more than ordinarily eloquent aud was 
carrying the jury with him, they would hire some man to 
go intothe court, and sitting near him, to show signs of 
weariness by visible and loud yawning, The. stratayem 
rarely failed of success. The eloquent spiric would droop 
its wittgs and forsuke him ; he would falter, forget the 
thread of the argument, and “bring his peroration to au 
abrupt-and unsatisfactory convlusion. 

H. S. T.-+Scokding. is mostly a habit. There is not 
much meaning to it. It is.often the;result of nervous- 
ness and an irritabls condition of both mind and body, 
‘A person is tired or annoyed at’ some trivial cause ind 
forthwith commence finding fault with everything and 
everybody in reach. iding is a habit very easily 
formed. It is astonishiug how soon one who indulges i 
it at all becomes addicted to it and confirmed in it. I 
ig an unreagoning and unreasonable habit. Persons who 
ouce get in the way of scolding always find something to 
scold about.. Women contract the habit morefrequently 
than men. This may be because they live more; con: 
stantly in the house, inaconfined and heated Aymenpierss 
very trying to the nervous system aud health in general, 
wor it may be partly that their uatures are more suscep- 
tible and their sevsitiveness niore easily wounded. + 

Ciara says: “ All last wiuter# young, gentlemen :ap- 
peared to be yery much attached to me. But toward 
spring he seemed to change and flirted with other young 
ladies. These young ladies ssid that he had ceased to 
care for me, Supposing that ‘he Nad given them reason 
to think so, I returned his riug by letter. He sent mea 
note, saying he was very sorry if hc had hurt my feelings 
in any way. All this time he was attentive to these other 
young ladies. Well, he called once after he seat me the 
note and was the same as usual. 1 asked him to call 
ogain, when he left, and he said he would, but did not. 

e were friends to all appearance after that: only he 
never called. The other day he callov again and has called 
once or twice since.” In our ever Clara had better 
let this erratic zentlemn g6 on 
a way with a lady is too coolit is below zero, Let him 
alone till he comes to himself, and if he does not, you 
lose nothing. ' 


BY THR WINDOW. 4 


Mabel by the window sitting— 
While her thoughts'‘afar are flitting— 
Hasa vision, .ob, so bright! 

She is raptured at the sight, 


Idle are her slender fingers, 
As she with her ben | lingers, 
In that fair and fertile zone, 
Where all sorrow is unkuown. 


She is plucking’ fairy flowers, 

All unconscious of the hours, 
While the tasx that Jove demands 
Lies neglected in her hands, 


Far away fron homely duties, 
{un a land so fall of beauties, 
Many a maiden longs to dwell, 
Yielding to the mugic spell. 


Vain the longing, vain the vision, 
Here bexins the path Elysian ; 
Love ne'er ans the 1 
That are made with idle hands. 





Cease thy dreaming, keep on doing, 
Cheerfuily thy tasks pursuing ; 

Let the world go right or wroug, 

Fill thy dwelling full of sung! J. PB 


A. M.—To produce a fine high colour on gold jewellery’ 

i] $ozs. saltpetre, 40zs. aluin and 4ozs. common sait 
together in a porcelain or other fireproof vessel (not me- 
tallic), in barely sutlieient water to dissolve them; add 
9ozs. strong muriatic acid to this solution, and filter. To 
colour with the foregoing mixture, anneal the work twice 
and boil it each time after aunealing in a pickle consist- 
ing of 8 parts water antl part sulphuric acid. Then pour 
a sufficient quantity of the colouring mixture into a por- 
celain dish, and heat it to about 150 deg. Fah. Hold the 
work in this for about two minutes, then take it out and 
rinse it in clean water, If not sufficieatly coloured to 
suit, repeat the process until the desired colour is ob- 
tained: Another and more commou method among 
jewellers is to makea kind of paste, consisting of ‘two 
parts saltpetre and one part each of alum, sulphate of 
zinc, common salt, and a little water. These ingredients 
are well mixed ina mortar, and the articles to be coloured 
are covered with the paste, laid up on an iron plate and 
heated over a clear fire nearly toa blaek heat. They are 
then suddenly pages into cold water and well washed. 
This insarés a beautiful high colour, 


Lowetr Emma, twenty-one, black hair and blue eyes, 
tall, would like to correspond with a tall, fair ge.vsleman 
about twenty-eight or thirty; respondent must be fond 
of music. 

Quiet Ayniz, nineteen, fair hair and brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a , dark gentleman 
about twenty-siz; a tradesman preferred. 

Livery Harkiet, séventeén, brown hair and bine 
eyes, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman 
from twenty-two to twenty-four; respondent must be 
fond of dancing. 

R., twenty-five, good looking, medium height, ‘respect- 
able, steady and fond of home, has a little mouey, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about seven- 





teen. 
Marx, twenty-six, mediam height, dark hair and eyes, 
wishes to cor d with a 4 ticated young woman 





bs 


from nineteen to twenty-one. ‘ 
Makrx, nineteen, medium height, cheerful, domesticated 
and good lookin 


7 ee 


yy 


3 way.’ To act iwsuch | 


man ; respondent mist be dark, affectionate and fond of 
home.’ , 


E. M,. seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young man; respoudent, 
must be tall, 
Gzorer J., dark, considered good looking, wishes to 
correspond ‘with a young woman about twenty, with a 
view to matrimony,’ ny 
- Anwig, twenty, fair complexion,.brown hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a fair young man with a 
view to matrimony, _ wit 

BR. M., eighteen, steady, tall, good 1o0King, a clerk by 
profession, wishes to-correspond with a fair youn: lady 
about seventeen or eighteen, who’ must be aifectionate 
and domestica fetid 

Jounsy,a colour-sergeant in the Royal Marines, whe 
will'soon bein receipt of a good pension, would like to 
correspond with a lady about twenty or thirty, with o 
view to matrimony; a widow with alittle money pre- 


ferred. Pate . ‘ 
M M,, twenty-one, medium height, dark complexion, 
considered pis lOoeny, ¥' tempered, fond of home, 
wishes to correspond! with: a good looking young lady 
with a view to matrimony, 

Cara, tw, air heRe, medium height, dark, considered 
good lookiiig, would like to bag eg with a respect- 
ab.e young lady @ eighteen, a view wo matri- 
mony, = 2sli ss seth , 

8. twenty-five; tall; :derk, good ‘looking, 
loving /Siapastess wishes to rar ens A wage te youn 
man about twen' ; Fesppndent must t i, 
poking wad tone b Home.” poly spd - ah 

Exiza, nineteen, éomplexion; good oxiags loving 
disposition, wishes: to correspond »with ‘a fuir-com- 


P young geatieman about twenty-four, with a 
rs noone looking hoigh 
; x, tw -four, ~™ ty 
| aiets oobsideted good looxing, and bad ot east, etd 
like to:correspond with a: ;° good looking young 
ntleman. ~~ “¢ 
M, M,, twen v 


looki ishé phe u aight ons ly a got 
‘ . é 28 pO! i , do ° 
Hosted ‘young indy out nineteen, With a view to matri- 
mony. iGid. FO 6 aQHCUs i 

Asser M., twenty-four, medium | t, good look+ 
ing, fond of home, wishes to correspond with S7enes 
nie meerene eighteen aud twenty-two, witha view to 
mittimouy, “~~ us 
CG 





Tioxs,.B BD:.. 


Maxx is responded to by—Sarah 8, twenty, medium 


height. 
A, B. by—Fanny, twenty-t medium height; 
mhectionted anid toateemoiy)-© *: ie Mad 


il. K. by—sertie, twenty-one, medium height, dark 
complexion, good looking, and thinks he is all she re- 
quires. : ; fot 

Daya B. by—Bertha, twen edi heigh good 
looking, ua’, ‘of home, snd'wil hate some aed hep 


dark complexion, fond of home aud cuildren, and bus ¢ 

uttle money, ‘ 

' Quire by—Norah, eighteen, tall, dark ‘hair and eyes 
thuroughty domesticated, fond of home and childrén, 

will have some money when of age. 
tall, fair. complexio 





K.8. 3 by—M. A, a ne Dy 
idered hand roughly domesticated, . and 
thinks she is 


obia, i . inedium heigh sidered 
n, tweu um con 
‘good lookiug, an artist by "peviession; roe een sare 
twenty, tall; fair hair, blue eyes, and thinks he is al 


re} J ; 

Wittiam by—Lively Georgina, eighteen, medium 
height, a lively and good looking brunette, fond of houit 
and danéing. 

IT. 3 by—Annie, seventeen, rather short, considered 
haudsome, very amiable and loving disposition ; and vy 
—Elsie, nineteen, medium height, a haudsome 
well educated, and has travelled over most of the Con: 
tinent. 

M. S,, twenty-seven, a navigating lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, tall. dar« hair and eyes, considered very 
handsome, would like to correspond with a thorougiily 
domesticated young lady betwesa nineteen and tweaty- 
three; respoudeat must possess a little money of her 
own. 

R. 8, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, tall 
dark hair and eyes, has saved a little money, wishes ta 
correspond with a respectavle and thoroughly domesti- 
cated young woman avous eighteen, with a view to 
uiatrimony, anh 


Aut the Back Nomsers, Parts and Votvmas of the 
“Loupos Beapgea” are grins and may be Lad at sue 
Ollice, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of sue 
United Kingdom Post-tree for ‘Three-halfpeace, sigut- 
penee, and Five Suilliuss and Migntpeace eaca, 


Taz Lospow Reaves, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uue Shilling and Bignspeoen 

Retetipet's Jouryat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Tareepenca 
enc! 





eo". Now Heady Vou. XXV. of Taz Lowpow Buapasa, 
Price 43; 6d. 
Ln tue Citite aad Inpexto Vou XXV., Prica Oxs 
BN Is i 


NOTICE.—Part 155 (Fesrvarr), Now Ready, Pric® 
Sixpence, post-tree Higuspence, 

N.B.—Coregsrowpests most Appress tage Laren 
to THz Borrot or“ Laz Loxvox BeEapase,” $31, Strand 

tt, We yaamnot undertake to eens Rojected Mana. 
scrip they are seat to us voluatariiz, a: 
should rétain copies, es aageneg 


ee 





wishes Re corcespond with @ young. 
. y . 


London: Published forthe Pro t 3 
«the Proprietor, at $34 Strand, by 






of age. ) ; 
. Po.tr by—Matthew M,, twenty-two, medium height, 
Qs 
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